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INTRODUCTION 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


The  Problem 

Both  self-disclosure  and  sociometric  status  have 
been  studied  by  previous  researchers,  and  the  latter  has 
been  looked  at  from  a developmental  point  of  view.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  study  to  look  at  self-disclosure  from 
this  Viewpoint  for  the  first  time,  and  to  investigate  its 
relationship  with  sociometric  choice  status  through  the 
late  childhood  and  adolescent  years.  This  will  serve  two 
primary  purposes. 

First  of  all,  this  etudy  will  attempt  to  clarify 
some  of  the  factors  which  operate  in  self-disclosure  itsel' 
at  various  levels  of  development.  Practically  all  we  know 
of  self-disclosure  at  present  concerns  college  populations. 
If  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  of  rreater  value  in  personality 
research,  more  information  is  needed  about  its  character- 
istics in  various  other  groups. 

The  second  purpose  to  be  served  is  to  further  inves- 
tigate the  validity  of  the  assumptions  made  by  self-disclo- 
sure researchers  that  it  is  useful  as  a measure  of  personal- 
ity health  and  that  it  fosters  good  interpersonal  relations. 
Soeiometric  status  can  be  seen  as  one  indicator  of  good 
interpersonal  relations,  and  it  should  therefore  be  positive- 
ly related  to  self-disclosure. 


The  theoretical  basis  from  which  this  investigation 
was  derived  is  that  of  cognitive-perceptual  theory  as  pre- 
sented by  such  authors  as  Combs  and  Snygg  (1959),  I.  J. 
Gordon  (1962),  Maslow  (1954,  1962),  Mowrer  (1961),  and 
others.  It  is  further,  and  more  particularly,  derived  from 
Jourard's  (1963a,  1964)  theories  and  related  research  on 
self-disclosure  and  personality  health. 

The  above  theoretical  positions  contain  many  basic 
hypotheses,  too  many  to  include  them  all  here.  However, 
those  which  are  directly  concerned  with  this  study  include 
the  following: 

1.  The  living  organism  is  an  open  energy 
system  in  which  there  is  some  degree  of 
constant  interchange  of  influence  between 
the  Individual  and  his  environment. 

2.  The  individual's  self  system,  includ- 
ing his  self-concept,  ideal  self,  and  public 
self  or  selves,  is  a primary  determinant  of 
the  amount  and  kind  of  interchange  which 
goes  on  between  himself  and  his  environment, 
including  other  individuals. 

3.  This  Interaction  follows  the  general  rule 
that  the  kind  and  amount  of  interaction  will 
be  positively  related  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  individual  perceives  this  interchange  to 
be  related  to  and  non-threatening  to  his  self 


It.  In  general,  greater  interchange  be- 
tween the  individual  and  his  environment 
is  a producer  and  indicator  of  person- 
ality health  if  this  interchange  is  genu- 
ine and  reality-oriented.  Genuine  here 
means  that  the  interchange  is  made  with  no 
intent  to  deceive  or  to  promote  one  individ- 
ual’s welfare  in  an  unfair  manner. 

5.  Genuine,  reality-oriented  interchange 
between  individuals  will  tend  to  further 
increase  the  mutual  attraction  between  the 
interacting  individuals  if  it  is  done  in  a 
non-threatening  manner. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  interchange  spoken 
of  in  the  above  assumptions  is  termed  self-disclosure. 
"Self-disclosure  refers  to  the  process  of  making  the  self 
known  to  other  persons."  (Jourard,  1964.  p.  159)  Inherent 
in  the  idea  of  disclosure  as  used  in  this  sense  is  that  it 
is  genuine  and  reality-oriented.  It  is  the  making  known 
of  true,  real,  or  actual  experiences,  ideas,  needs,  values, 
etc.  to  some  target.  A disclosure  target  is  defined  as 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  a disclosure  is  made. 

Sociometric  choice  status  (the  term  social  acceptance, 
social  desirability,  and  social  status  are  often  used  as 
more  or  less  equivalents)  la  defined  as  the  perceived  at- 
tractiveness of  an  Individual  by  others.  For  present 

attractiveness  is  seen  as  a global  factor 


this 


which  is  composed  of  many  smaller  factors  such  as  leader- 
ship, popularity,  friendship,  etc.  Sociometric  choice 
status  is  operationally  defined  in  this  experiment  as  the 
average  rated  attractiveness  of  an  individual  over  a sample 
of  five  of  these  factors  by  his  school  peers.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  weigh  these  factors  or  to  study  them  separately. 

Review  of  the  Literature 

Self-Disclosure . Although  the  term  "self -disclosure"  is 
a fairly  recent  addition  to  psychology,  the  basic  idea  of 
genuine,  reality-oriented  communication  as  an  adjunct  to 
healthy  oersonality  has  been  dealt  with  by  many  theorists 
in  the  past.  Jourard  (1963a,  Chapter  3)  discusses  some  of 
these  authors  and  their  approaches,  and  those  Interested 
in  a theory  of  self -disclosure  are  referred  to  this  source. 

Several  studies  also  appear  in  the  literature  which 
Investigate  the  relationship  between  self -disclosure  and 
healthy  personality  by  experimental  methods.  Jourard  (1961d) 
summarises  some  of  the  earlier  results  in  this  area.  One 
°f  the  findings  which  he  reports  is  that  persona  with  ab- 
normal MMPI  profiles  showed  lower  disclosure  levels,  par- 
ticularly to  their  parents,  than  those  with  normal  profiles. 

A more  recent  study  by  Mullaney  (1964),  with  college  males 
as  subjects,  found  that  low  disclosers  were  significantly 
higher  on  the  Si  (social  introversion)  scale  but  that 
there  were  no  other  significant  differences  on  the  MMPI. 
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He  also  found  that  low  disclosers  felt  themselves 


less  like  their  own  social  ideals  than  higher  disclosers, 
and  that  they  had  less  positive  identification  with  their 
parents.  Powell  and  Jourard  (1963)  also  report  some  inter- 
esting results  in  this  area.  They  found  that,  while  normal- 
ly achieving  and  underachieving  college  students  did  not 
differ  in  overall  disclosure,  underachievers'  security  was 
positively  related  to  their  disclosure  to  parents  while  secur- 
ity was  related  to  disclosure  to  peers  for  the  normally 
achieving  group.  The  authors  interpreted  this  as  a lack 
of  emancipation  from  parents  on  the  part  of  the  under- 
achievers, in  that  they  showed  a pattern  typically  found 
in  young  children. 

Brodsky  (1964)  reports  results  which  conflict  with 
Jourard's  and  Mullaney's  in  that  his  experimental  group, 
composed  of  males  who  sought  counseling  help  in  their  col- 
lege dormitories,  showed  higher  disclosure  to  peers  and 
lees  to  parents  than  did  the  non-counseled  group.  Brodsky 
explains  the  difference  as  possibly  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  his  counseled  group  were  actually  not  very 
disturbed  and  were  often  seeking  academic  or  short-term 
personal  advice.  A final  study  (Jourard,  1962)  found  that, 
among  student  nurses,  high  self-disclosure  scores  were  re- 
lated to  a high  ability  to  communicate  and  relate  to  patients. 

Several  factors  have  been  found  to  be  Important  in 
determining  self-disclosure  behavior.  Jourard  and  Landsman 
(1960),  Jourard  and  Lasakow  (1958),  and  Jourard  and  Richman 
(1963)  found  that  females  typically  disclose  more  than  males 


in  nearly  all  subject  areas  and  to  all  targets.  Rickers- 
Ovslankina  and  Kusmin  (1958)  found  opposite  results,  while 
Zief  (1962)  and  Plog  (1965)  failed  to  find  a sex  difference 
Jourard  (1964)  explains  this  discrepancy  in  results  in  the 
first  two  studies  as  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  done  in  a Northern  college  culture  while  his  own 
research  was  confined  to  the  Southeast.  The  Plog  study 
was  also  done  on  groups  outside  the  Southeastern  United 
States,  and  the  reasoning  might  be  advanced  in  this  case 
as  well.  Nevertheless,  further  investigation  appears  to 
be  greatly  needed  concerning  this  aspect  of  self-disclo- 


Age  does  not  appear  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
self -disclosure  in  adult  populations  unless  the  age  range 
is  fairly  great.  Thus,  Plog  (1965)  and  Brodsky  and  Komar- 
idie  (1966)  found  no  significant  difference  in  disclosure 
attributable  to  age  in  college  groups  with  as  much  as  an 
eight  year  age  range.  However,  in  a study  involving  sub- 
jects ranging  in  age  from  17  to  beyond  45,  Jourard  (1961a) 
found  a decrease  in  self -disclosure  to  the  targets  of 
mother,  father,  and  same-sex  friend  as  age  increased,  and 
an  increase  in  disclosure  to  opposite-sex  friend  or  spouse 
up  to  age  40,  with  a decrease  thereafter. 

In  1936,  Kurt  Lewin  discussed  cultural  differences  in 
communication  behavior  between  the  United  States  and  Germany 
from  a theoretical  standpoint.  Simply  stated,  his  hypothe- 
sis was  that  Americans  should  communicate  more  among  them- 


selves  about  themselves  than  should  Germans  because  of  cul- 
tural differences  between  the  two  countries.  Plog  (1965) 
has  recently  tested  this  hypothesis  and  found  this  to  be 
true.  Other  studies  have  also  explored  national,  cultural, 
class,  and  race  differences  in  self-disclosure.  Jourard 
(1961c)  found  in  one  study  that  British  college  females 
were  consistently  lower  disclosers  than  their  American 
counterparts.  In  another  study  (1963b)  he  found  that 
Puerto  Rican  males  and  females  who  had  been  matched  with 
an  American  sample  were  lower  all-around  disclosers  than 
Americans  except  that  female  Puerto  Ricans  disclosed  more 
to  their  mothers  than  the  American  females.  Melikian  (1962) 
found  no  overall  differences  in  self-disclosure  among  a 
group  of  University  students  from  several  countries  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  did  find  some  significant  differences  in 
disclosure  to  various  targets  among  the  different  national- 
ities. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  self-disclosure  studies,  Jourard 
and  Lasakow  (1958)  found  that  white  college  students  in  the 
Southeastern  United  States  disclosed  more  both  overall  and 
to  various  targets  than  their  Negro  counterparts.  Finally, 
Mirra-Komarovsky,  et  al.  (Unpub.)  examined  class  differences 
in  marriage  communication  and  found  that  working  class  peo- 
ple are  more  likely  than  higher  classes  to  have  poor  mar- 
riage communication,  and  that  they  are  less  likely  to  have  a 
confidant  outside  the  marriage.  This  is  more  true,  however, 
of  men  than  women,  one  of  whose  favorite  extra-marital  confi- 


dants  appears  to  be  the  wife's  mother. 

In  an  experiment  investigating  self-disclosure  and 
religious  belief,  Jourard  (1961a)  found  that  there  were  no 
religious  differences  among  females  but  that  males  of  the 
Jewish  faith  were  higher  disclosers  than  male  Catholics, 
Baptists,  or  Methodists.  These  last  three  groups  did  not 
differ  significantly  among  themselves. 

While  self-disclosure  behavior  appears  to  be  unrelated 
to  Z.  Q.  (at  least  when  this  is  within  normal  limits)  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  related  to  academic  achievement.  Brauer 
(1963)  found  that  factors  such  as  I.  Q.,  achievement, 
classroom  behavior,  and  trustworthiness  did  not  affect  the 
validity  of  a self-report  technique,  while  Brodsky  and  Komar- 
idls  (1966)  found  no  disclosure  differences  attributable  to 
I.  Q.  or  educational  level  in  a sample  of  men  in  which  the 
ranges  of  these  variables  was  rather  limited.  However, 
Jourard  (1962)  found  high  levels  of  self-disclosure  to  be 
related  to  high  grades  in  clinical  nursing  courses,  and 
Powell  and  Jourard  (1963)  found  disclosure  pattern  differ- 
ences between  college  students  who  were  underachievers  and 
those  who  were  not. 

One  of  the  potentially  most  useful  aspects  of  self- 
disclosure behavior  is  the  fact  that  there  are  often  dis- 
tinct differences  in  target  choice  preferences  between 
grouns  which  do  not  differ  in  the  amount  of  overall  disclo- 
sure. Jourard  (1964,  pp.  177-179)  has  summarised  the  re- 
sults of  most  of  the  studies  dealing  with  this  phenomenon 
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and  reports  several  consistent  findings.  Among  married 
persons,  the  spouse  is  the  person  who  receives  the  most 
disclosure,  and  this  is  typically  more  than  any  one  target 
receives  among  unmarried  persons.  Single  subjects  of  college 
age  show  a less  general  pattern,  and  sex  differences  are 
usually  marked.  Females  typically  choose  mother,  female 
friend,  male  friend,  and  father  in  descending  order  while 
males  choose  male  friend,  mother  or  female  friend,  and 
father.  Jourard  and  Richman  (1963)  support  this  in  a study 
in  which  they  found  that  males  typically  related  to  peers 
while  females  related  to  their  own  sex. 

A final  factor  in  disclosure  which  is  pertinent  to 
this  study  and  which  will  be  mentioned  here  is  what  Jourard 
terms  the  "dyadic  effect"  in  disclosing.  Jourard  (1959), 
Jourard  and  Landsman  (I960),  and  Jourard  and  Richman  (1963) 
have  all  found  that  there  is  a positive  relationship  be- 
tween disclosure  input  and  disclosure  output.  That  is, 
self-disclosure  to  a person  tends  to  beget  disclosure  from 
that  person  in  return. 

Socloraetric  Choice.  Sociometric  status  has  been  much  more 
widely  investigated  than  has  self-disclosure,  and  the  stud- 
ies cover  a greater  range  of  subjects  and  situations. 
Sociometric  status  may  be  generally  defined  as  the  perceived 
attractiveness  of  an  individual  by  others.  However,  this 
definition  doeB  not  appear  to  be  very  useful  in  research 
because  of  the  changing  nature  of  the  factors  which  make 


for  high  chosenness  from  one  situation  to  another.  Myer 
and  deJung  (1963)  question  whether  or  not  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a general  social  acceptability  factor  in  a study 
which  showed  that  children  in  the  fifth  through  twelfth 
grades  ranked  their  classmates  differently  according  to 
the  need  situation.  Coleman  (1961)  illustrates  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  this  phenomenon  quite  vividly  in  his  study  of 
several  high  school  societies,  and  Peterson,  et  al.  (1964) 
report  results  which  suggest  that,  while  there  appears  to 
be  a more  or  less  general,  highly  complex  choice  factor 
with  leadership  as  a major  component,  there  is  no  set,  spe- 
cific group  of  factors  which  operate  in  sociometric  choice 
in  all  situations. 

Discussion  of  the  factors  which  have  bean  found  to 
Influence  sociometric  choice  in  various  situations  or  over 
a number  of  situations  will  be  handled  in  three  parts: 
general  personality  factors,  demographic  factors,  and  more 
specific  personality  and  behavioral  factors.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  cover  all  of  the  literature  in  this  area 
within  the  scope  of  this  dissertation.  Therefore,  those 
studies  which  have  been  chosen  are  those  which  are  more 
recent  and/or  relevant  to  the  technique  and  factors  used 
in  this  study. 

At  least  one  research  study  has  found  a positive 
relationship  between  sociometric  choice  status  and  overall 
personality  health.  Satterlee  (1955)  found  that  highly 
chosen  subjects  exhibited  higher  self-esteem  and  rated  bet- 
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ter  on  Roger's  Test  of  Personality  Development  than  did 
subjects  who  were  less  chosen.  Several  studies  can  be 
cited  as  examples  of  attempts  to  describe  the  general 
personality  patterns  of  both  highly  chosen  and  rejected 
children.  Iscoe  and  Carden  (1961)  found  that,  for  a sample 
of  fifth  grade  students,  boys  were  more  popular  when  they 
exhibited  a high  drive  level  and  a field  analytic  approach 
to  problems,  while  girls  were  more  popular  when  they  exhi- 
bited a relatively  low  drive  and  a field  dependent  approach. 
The  authors  discuss  this  in  relationship  to  socio-cultural 
demands  on  boys  as  they  differ  from  those  placed  on  girls, 
and  point  out  that  high  sociometric  choice  goes  along  with 
"correct"  role  playing.  Horowitz  (1962)  used  children  in 
the  fourth  through  sixth  grades  and  the  same  measure  of 
drive  as  the  previous  authors  (the  Children's  Manifest 
Anxiety  Scale),  and  found  that  more  anxious  children  ten- 
ded to  be  less  popular  regardless  of  sex. 

Dependency  on  adults  as  opposed  to  dependency  on  peers 
seems  to  be  an  important  factor  in  popularity  very  early  in 
life.  McCandless,  et  al.  (1961)  found  that,  for  a preschool- 
age  group,  popularity  was  negatively  correlated  with  depen- 
dence on  adults  and  total  adult  contact.  Moore  and  Updegraff 
(1964)  found  this  to  be  so  only  for  the  three  to  four  year 
olds  in  their  preschool  groups,  but  report  that  nurturance 
giving  and  dependency  on  peers  were  positively  related  to 
popularity  in  all  groups. 

done  in  1956,  Elkins  found  that 


eighth  grade 
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students  who  were  ranked  high  in  soclometrlc  status  were 
described  as  flexible  in  their  role  performances,  had  the 
ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  others,  could  further  the  goals 
of  the  group,  displayed  acceptable  behavior  patterns,  were 
more  Intelligent,  had  higher  socio-economic  status,  had 
higher  academic  scores,  and  were  younger  than  average. 

Other  studies  support  many  of  these  results. 

The  latter  factors  mentioned  by  Elkins  are  of  a demo- 
graphic nature  and  lead  to  a discussion  of  the  findings  in 
this  area.  There  is  some  inconsistency  present,  but  overall 
the  results  indicate  that  only  some  demographic  factors  are 
significant.  Thakas'  (1961)  study  reports  that  social 
acceptability  was  related  to  such  factors  as  area  of  resi- 
dence, age,  sex,  community,  intelligence,  physique,  physi- 
cal maturity,  brilliance  in  studies,  similarity  of  interests, 
socio-economic  status,  and  personal  qualities  in  a group  of 
adolescent  subjects.  Support  for  the  importance  of  academic 
achievement  is  also  offered  by  Johnson  (1958). 

Feinberg,  et  al.  (1956)  found  relationships  between 
sociometric  status  and  socio-economic  class  as  well  as  a 
difference  in  the  criteria  used  by  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
class  subjects  in  defining  acceptance.  They  found  that  the 
upper  class  group  stressed  cooperation,  leadership,  and 
participation  in  activities,  while  the  middle  group  stressed 
conscientiousness,  and  the  lower  group  fair  play  and  trust- 
worthiness. 

Heese  (1962)  reports  a significant  sex  factor  in 
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sociometric  choice  among  fifth  graders,  but  Moore  and 
Updegraff  (1964)  found  that,  while  preschool-age  children 
had  a tendency  to  give  position  ratings  to  the  same  sex 
and  negative  ratings  to  the  opposite  sex,  there  was  no 
overall  sex  difference  in  sociometric  status.  The  litera- 
ture suggests  that  sex  differences  may  not  appear  until  after 
about  the  third  grade,  after  which  age  nearly  all  studies 
report  sex  as  a significant  factor. 

Leadership  of  one  type  or  another  is  one  factor  which 
frequently  plays  a part  in  sociometric  choice  procedures. 
Coleman  (1961,  pp.  3 iff)  found  that  girls  ranked  leadership 
in  activities  as  second  in  importance  in  determining 
popularity,  while  boys  placed  it  in  third  place.  Further- 
more, this  factor  accounted  for  a great  part  of  the  variance 
in  the  ratings.  Beer,  et  al.  (1959)  found  that  their  sample 
perceived  leaders,  as  opposed  to  non-leaders,  to  be  higher 
in  confidence  and  realism,  more  willing  to  accept  responsi- 
bility, more  forceful  and  persuasive,  more  driving  and 
arbitrary,  and  more  aware  of  how  others  see  them.  Marks 
(1957)  showed  that  female  adolescent  leaders  were  higher 
in  scientific  interests,  athletic  leadership,  popularity, 
attractiveness,  prestige,  prominence,  c'.i  style  setting, 
while  male  leaders  were  higher  in  acceptability,  athletic 
leadership,  popularity,  prominence,  and  social  interests. 
Finally,  Showell  (I960)  found  that  when  a group  of  army 
Inductees  not  in  leadership  training  were  asked  to  rate  each 
other  on  leadership,  the  more  Interpersonal  knowledge  a 


the  leadership 
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subject  had  of  his  fellows  the  higher  were 
potential  ratings  he  received  from  them. 

The  term  probably  most  often  used  as  a synonym  for 
social  status  or  acceptance  is  popularity,  and  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  leave  this  factor  our  of  any  consideration  of 
success  in  interpersonal  felatlonships . Unfortunately, 
popularity  is  defined  in  many  ways  and,  like  sociometrlc 
status  Itself,  this  definition  often  changes  from  situation 
to  situation.  However,  a number  of  research  studies  have 
attempted  to  Isolate  relatively  stable  components,  and  there 
does  appear  to  be  a general  pattern  present. 

Austin  and  Thompson  (1948)  asked  sixth  graders  to 
list  reasons  why  they  chose  and  rejected  friends  and  found 
that  frequency  of  association  and  similarity  of  needs  were 
the  major  factors  in  both  of  these.  Among  the  character- 
istics included  under  similarity  of  needs  were  cheerfulness, 
friendliness,  kindness,  quietness,  and  a number  of  others 
which  are  generally  seen  as  socially  desirable.  Feinberg, 
et  al.(1958)  also  found  that  accepted  peers  ranked  high 
in  the  number  of  those  types  of  expressions  which  were 
applied  to  them  while  rejected  persons  tended  to  have  oppo- 
site characteristics  such  as  oonceit,  noisiness,  silliness, 
etc.  Additional  support  is  offered  by  Blau  (I960)  and 
Coleman  (1961). 

As  with  self-disclosure,  there  is  a degree  of  mutuality 
Involved  in  choosing  or  rejecting  a person.  Keislar  (1961) 
demonstrated  that  "like"  and  "dislike"  can  be  experlmen- 
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tally  created  among  adolescent  girls  by  altering  their 
oerceptlons  of  how  they  are  perceived  by  others.  He  found 
that  subjects  expressed  a greater  amount  of  liking  for  those 
other  subjects  whom  they  felt  liked  them  than  they  did  for 
those  who  they  felt  disliked  them.  Reese  (1962),  in  his 
study  of  fifth  graders,  found  that  girls  made  more  choices 
among  boys  highly  chosen  by  other  boys,  but  that  this  did 
not  hold  true  for  boys'  choices  of  girls. 

Interaction  of  Self-Disclosure  and  Soclometrlc  Choice.  Some 
of  the  studies  discussed  in  the  preceeding  sections  on  self- 
disclosure and  on  sociometric  status  have  also  dealt  with  the 
interaction  of  these  two  variables.  This  final  section  will 
discuss  studies  dealing  with  this  interaction  at  more  length. 

Blau's  (I960)  paper  on  social  integration  theory  cites 
empirical  data  which  support  his  hypothesis  that  acceptance 
as  a peer  depends  on  approachabillty  as  well  as  attractive- 
ness. That  is,  one  must  allow  himself  to  be  "known"  by 
others  rather  than  keeping  his  attributes  hidden.  Cormoss 
(1962)  reports  similar  results  showing  a positive  relation- 
ship between  social  status  (sociometric  choice)  and  both 
the  ability  to  communicate  verbally  with  others  and  overall 
certainty  in  interpersonal  relationships.  Bovard  (1956) 
found  that  the  distribution  of  personal  information  about 
group  members  served  to  increase  empathy  within  that  group, 
and  Query  (1964)  found  that  high  self-disclosers  showed  a 
greater  liking  for  the  groups  of  which  they  were  members 
than  did  low  dlsclosers. 


Several  studies  have  found  a positive  relationship 
between  how  well  a person  is  liked  by  another  and  how  much 
that  other  will  disclose  to  him  (Fitsgerald,  1963;  Jourard, 
1959;  Jourard  and  Landsman,  I960;  Jourard  and  Lasakow,  1958 
for  example ) although  this  appears  to  be  less  true  among 
men  than  women.  The  converse  relationship,  whether  dis- 
closure involves  liking,  is  not  so  clearly  demonstrated. 
Jourard's  (1959)  study  suggests  that  if  such  a relationship 
exists,  it  is  not  a linear  one.  He  found  that,  while  dis- 
closing and  liking  increase  together  to  a certain  point, 
very  high  disclosers  may  be  disliked  as  much  as  very  low 
disclosers. 


Design  and  Hypotheses 

The  basic  theoretical  hypotheses  stated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  chapter  and  the  preceding  review  of  the 
literature  leads  to  several  questians  worthy  of  study  in 
the  present  research.  These  will  be  formulated  below, 
along  with  a design  for  testing  them  as  hypotheses. 

In  the  area  of  self-disclosure,  three  basic  varia- 
bles appear  to  be  crucial  in  understanding  disclosing 
behavior:  the  sex  of  the  discloser,  the  age  of  the  disclo- 
ser,  and  the  target  disclosed  to.  While  there  is  some 
inconsistency  in  the  results  cited  in  the  literature,  it 
seems  to  be  a general  principle  that  females  disclose  more 
than  males.  The  present  study  tests  this  hypothesis,  and 
we  expect  to  find  much  the  same  results. 

So  far,  no  studies  have  lnves 


stigated  self-disclosure 
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In  adolescents,  but  research  with  nersons  aged  17  and  above 
would  lead  us  to  hypothesise  that  age  does  not  affect  dis- 
closing behavior  unless  the  age  range  is  fairly  large. 

When  age  changes  do  occur,  the  research  indicated  gradually 
increasing  self-disclosure  until  middle  age.  The  present 
study  encompasses  an  age  range  of  about  8 years,  but  these 
are  years  of  great  change  in  patterns  of  inter-personal 
relations.  Therefore,  we  would  expect  that  age  would  be  a 
significant  factor  in  this  case. 

One  of  the  basic  theoretical  hypotheses  underlying 
this  research  is  that  the  kind  and  amount  of  self-disclo- 
sure given  by  an  individual  is  related  to  his  perception 
of  both  the  relevance  and  the  good  will  of  the  target  per- 
son. All  previous  research  has  shown  significant  differ- 
ences in  target  choice  preference.  Those  studies  most 
closely  resembling  the  present  design  indicate  that  mother 
is  the  target  generally  preferred  by  college  age  subjects, 
with  best  male  and  female  friend  grouped  together  below 
that,  and  fathers  significantly  below  these.  We  would 
expect  the  present  sample  to  show  relatively  more  disclo- 
sure to  fathers  at  the  outset,  and  to  move  towards  a 
pattern  more  like  that  of  previous  studies  in  the  later 
grades . 

Another  pattern  which  should  show  up  is  a distinct 
preference  for  disclosing  to  a member  of  the  same  sex 
rather  than  the  opposite  sex.  However,  this  would  probably 
be  more  true  of  disclosure  to  peers  than  to  parents  in 


viaw  of  the  fact  that  mothers  are  an  overwhelming  favorite 
in  the  latter  category.  On  the  basis  of  developmental 
studies  in  the  past,  we  would  also  expect  this  same-sex 
preference  to  be  strongest  in  the  late  elementary  and  early 
junior  high  school  grades. 

Prom  both  a theoretical  and  empirical  standpoint  we 
would  predict  that  self -disclosure  between  two  individuals 
will  be  reinforcing  and  thus  tend  to  produce  more  disclo- 
sure. This  dyadic  effect  has  been  demonstrated  in  several 
studies,  and  is  a major  phenomenon  under  investigation  in 
the  present  research. 

In  studies  dealing  with  sociometric  choice,  age  and 
sex  appear  to  be  the  two  variables  most  important  to  the 
overall  purposes  of  this  study  as  outlined  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter.  The  only  consistent  finding  concern- 
ing sex  differences  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  subjects 
tend  to  give  higher  ratings  to  members  of  the  same  sex 
than  to  the  opposite  sex.  Developmental  studies  show,  in 
general,  that  subjects  become  more  accurate  in  judging 
themselves  and  others  as  they  grow  older.  We  would  not 
expect  to  find  significant  sex  or  grade  effects  in  the 
present  study,  but  we  would  expect  to  find  significant 
interactions  between  the  sex  of  the  rater  and  the  person 

The  findings  just  mentioned  would  also  lead  us  to 
predict  that,  in  a situation  where  we  could  compare  a 
subject's  self-evaluation  of  his  disclosing  behavior  with 
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his  classmates'  evaluation  of  that  same  behavior,  the 
correlation  between  these  two  would  increase  as  age 
increased. 

Research  has  also  demonstrated  a dyadic  effect  in 
sociometric  choice,  in  that  there  is  a tendency  for  sub- 
jects to  rate  each  other  mutually  high  or  low.  This 
should  hold  for  the  present  investigation. 

The  interaction  between  self-disclosure  and  socio- 
metric  choice  is  of  major  importance  in  extending  the 
usefulness  of  the  former  as  a tool  for  the  study  of  per- 
sonality. The  theoretical  hypotheses  strongly  suggest 
that  greater  interchange  between  the  individual  and  his 
environment  is  an  Indicator  of  personality  health  if  the 
Interchange  is  genuine  and  reality-oriented,  and  that 
this  interchange  should  serve  to  increase  the  attraction 
between  the  discloser  and  the  targets  disclosed  to. 

There  is  some  research  evidence  to  support  these  hypothe- 
ses, and  we  would  predict  that,  in  this  study,  high  levels 
of  self-disclosure  will  generally  result  in  high  socio- 
metric statue  within  the  group  to  whom  the  disclosure  is 
given. 

The  procedure  chosen  for  testing  the  above  questions 
was  the  use  of  self  report  and  rating  techniques,  as  des- 
cribed in  the  following  chapter,  and  the  utilisation  of 
analysis  of  variance  and  correlation  statistics  to  deter- 
mine the  significance  of  the  results.  The  self -disclosure 
scale  selected  can  be  analysed  through  the  use  of  a mixed- 
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model  factorial  design  described  by  Lindquist  (1953, 
pp.  123  ff.)  or  Winer  (1962,  pp.  337  ff.),  thereby  allowing 
comparisons  of  both  between  subjects  and  within  subjects 
differences. 

The  sociometric  data  fits  a simple  factorial  design 
(Lindquist,  1953,  pp.  207  ff.  or  Winer,  1962,  pp.  HO  ff. ). 
Both  designs  involve  unequal  cell  frequencies  and  must  be 
solved  by  means  of  either  the  least  squares  or  unweighted 
means  methods.  These  are  described  in  Winer  (1'962,  pp. 
222-228),  amd  this  text  was  referred  to  in  those  analyses 
done  by  this  author.  The  computer  solution  of  the  mixed 
model  design  was  by  means  of  the  least  squares  method, 
and  this  was  continued  in  the  statistics  contributed  by 
the  author  for  analysis  of  the  self-disclosure  material. 

The  analysis  of  variance  of  the  sociometric  choice  material 
was  done  entirely  by  the  author  and  the  unweighted  means 
solution  was  chosen  as  simpler  and  more  applicable  to  the 
data. 

The  statistic  used  for  the  correlational  work  was 
Pearson's  r,  although  analysis  of  covariance  was  also  made 
on  the  work  done  at  the  computing  center.  This  latter  is 
not  presented  in  this  dissertation  since  it  only  dupli- 
cates the  data  which  is  included. 

The  hypotheses  discussed  above  are  presented  below 
in  operational  terms  in  groupings  which  fit  the  statis- 
tical models  used.  The  first  hypothesis  derives  from 
information  gained  as  a result  of  superficial  analysis  of 
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the  data  from  the  first  sample  investigated,  and  which 
led  to  the  testing  of  a second  sample.  The  circumstances 
regarding  the  development  of  this  hypothesis  are  discussed 
in  more  detail  in  the  following  chapter.  The  hypothesis 
is  listed  first  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  discussing 
the  results.  The  scheme  below  indicates  the  more  impor- 
tant hypotheses,  and  the  more  important  parts  of  these 
hypotheses  are  stated  first. 

HI -a.  The  effect  of  increasing  the  range  of  choice 
of  a subject's  disclosure  targets  is  to  Increase  his  dis- 
closure to  these  targets. 

-b.  The  two  samples  tested  in  this  study  do  not 
differ  in  self-disclosure  to  the  target  persons  except  as 
a result  of  a change  in  instructions. 

The  major  hypotheses  regarding  self-dlsolosure  are 
as  follows: 

H2-a.  Female  subjects  are  significantly  higher 
disclosers  than  males. 

-b.  The  difference  between  males  and  females  in 
the  amount  of  disclosure  increases  as  age  Increases. 

H3.  There  is  a significant  increase  in  total  self- 
disclosure with  Increasing  age. 

H4.  Mothers  are  favored  over  fathers  as  disclosure 
targets,  but  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
amount  of  self-disclosure  to  best  male  and  best  female 


friend. 

H5.  Disclosure 
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significantly  greater  than  disclosure  to  opposite-sex 
targets  when  disclosing  to  peers. 

H6-a.  As  age  increases,  self -disclosure  to  father 
decreases  faster  than  disclosure  to  mother. 

-b.  There  is  no  significant  interaction  between 
target  and  grade  for  self-disclosure  to  male  and  female 
friend. 

H7-a.  There  is  a positive  relationship  between 
disclosure  input  and  disclosure  output,  either  self-rated 
or  as  rated  by  others. 

-b.  There  is  a positive  relationship  between  self- 
rated  disclosure  and  disclosure  as  rated  by  others. 

The  following  hypotheses  deal  with  the  interpersonal 
knowledge  questionnaire  (described  in  the  following  chapter) 
and  are  of  more  minor  importance  in  the  overall  study. 

H8.  Interpersonal  knowledge  ratings  made  by  an 
individual  or  by  his  class  are  not  affected  by  the  sex 
of  the  subject. 

H9.  Interpersonal  knowledge  ratings  made  by  an 
individual  or  by  his  class  are  not  affected  by  the  age 
of  the  subject. 

H10.  Interpersonal  knowledge  ratings  made  by  an 
individual  or  by  hia  class  are  not  affected  by  the  inter- 
action of  the  sex  and  the  age  of  the  subject. 

The  hypotheses  dealing  with  sociometric  choice  are 
next.  They  are  also  secondary  in  importance  to  the 


self-disclosure  hypotheses,  but  more  centrsl  to  the  study 
than  those  preceding. 

Hll-a.  There  is  a positive  relationship  between 
sociometric  choice  ratings  given  by  subjects  to  persons  of 
the  same  or  opposite  sex  and  ratings  received  from  these 
persons  in  return. 

-b.  Overall  sociometric  choice  scores  given  or 
received  by  an  individual  are  not  affected  by  the  sex  of 
the  subject. 

H12.  Overall  sociometric  choice  scores  given  or 
received  by  an  individual  are  not  affected  by  the  age  of 
the  subject. 

H13.  Overall  sociometric  choice  scores  given  or 
received  by  an  individual  are  not  affected  by  the  inter- 
action of  the  sex  and  the  age  of  the  subject. 

The  final  hypothesis,  stated  in  two  parts,  is  re- 
garded aa  of  major  importance  to  the  study.  This,  along 
with  the  self-disclosure  hypotheses,  constitute  the  two 
primary  purposes  of  the  present  research. 

H14-a.  There  is  a positive  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  self-rated  disclosure  or  interpersonal  knowledge 
and  sociometric  choice  scores  given  or  received. 

-b.  There  is  a positive  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  other-rated  disclosure  or  interpersonal  knowledge 
and  sociometric  choice  scores  given  or  received. 


II.  PROCEDURE 


The  subjects  In  this  study  were  250  school  children 
enrolled  in  the  fourth  through  twelfth  grades  of  two 
school  systems  in  the  Southeastern  United  States.  This 
grade  range  was  chosen  so  as  to  sample  the  entire  adoles- 
cent period  and  to  include  late  childhood  and  the  begin- 
ning of  adulthood  as  well.  School  grade  was  used  to 
indicate  chronological  age  in  this  case.  The  two  are  close 
enough  in  equivalence  in  modern  school  systems  that  this 
was  thought  to  be  justifiable. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  factors  which  may  affect 
both  self-disclosure  and  sociometric  choice,  the  samples 
were  chosen  so  that  the  subjects  in  each  were  as  homoge- 
neous as  possible  in  socio-economic  background  and  general 
intelligence  as  well  as  being  a representative  sample  of 
their  general  community.  All  subjects  in  each  sample  came 
from  the  same  county  and  school  district. 

Sample  A consisted  of  53  males  and  48  females  drawn 
from  the  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  and  eleventh  grades  of  a 
kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  laboratory  school 
operated  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Florida. 

Table  I shows  the  breakdown  by  grade  and  sex  of  this 
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sample.  In  all  cases,  complete  classroom  or  "core"  units 
were  used  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  the  sociometric 
choice  measurements  within  a meaningful  social  grouping. 


TABLE  1 


The  test  instruments  used  with  sample  A included  a 
sociometric  choice  and  interpersonal  knowledge  rating 
scale  and  a modified  version  of  a self-disclosure  ques- 
tionnaire developed  by  S.  M.  Jourard.  These  instruments 
are  described  and  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

The  subjects  were  tested  approximately  one-third  of  the 
way  through  the  school  year,  and  all  of  the  subjects  in 
each  class  had  had  at  least  several  weeks  contact  with 
each  other. 

The  community  from  which  sample  A was  drawn  is  a 
city  of  approximately  50,000  which  is  dependent  primarily 
on  farming,  light  industry,  and  state  institutions  for 
its  economy.  In  addition  to  the  state's  largest  university, 
the  county  contains  an  instrument  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, a new  veteran's  hospital,  and  a medical  center. 

The  laboratory  school  is  composed  of  children  se- 
lected to  represent  a cross-section  of  the  community. 

It  enrolls  both  white  and  Negro  pupils,  but  the  subjects 
used  in  this  study  were  all  white  because  of  the  demon- 
strated influence  of  race  on  self -disclosure  behavior. 

Sample  B consisted  of  7S  males  and  83  females  drawn 
from  the  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  grades 
of  a county  high  school  and  a neighboring  elementary 
school  of  the  Baldwin  County  school  system  in  Mllledge- 
vllle,  Georgia.  Table  1,  previously  presented,  also  shows 
the  breakdown  of  subjects  by  grade  and  sex  for  this  sample. 
Complete  classroom  or  homeroom  units  were  also  used  in 
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this  case,  even  though  the  testing  done  did  not  require 
it.  The  subjects  tested  were  approximately  three-fourths 
of  the  way  through  the  school  year,  and  were  administered 
only  the  self-disclosure  questionnaire. 

Sample  B was  drawn  from  a community  which  is  similar 
in  many  ways  to  that  of  sample  A.  The  two  schools  are 
located  in  a town  of  about  12,500  population,  in  a county 
with  a population  of  about  36,000.  The  state's  largest 
mental  institution  is  its  chief  economic  source,  although 
it  also  has  farming,  light  industry,  a woman's  college, 
a military  school,  a women's  prison,  and  a training  Bchool 
for  boys. 

The  two  schools  used  for  sample  B are  representative 
of  the  county  in  socio-economic  makeup.  Both  have  some 
Negro  pupils,  but  again  only  white  subjects  were  used. 

Instruments 

Self-disclosure  was  measured  by  a modified  version 
of  Jourard  and  Lasakow's  (1958)  questionnaire,  using  40 
items  on  a 0 to  4 point  scale  across  four  target  persona. 
See  appendix  A for  a list  of  the  items  used  in  this 
questionnaire.  The  original  scale  was  developed  for  a 
college-age  population,  and  so  far  it  has  been  used  only 
with  such  subjects.  The  present  version,  adapted  by  the 
author,  uses  the  same  items,  reworded  and  simplified  in 
order  to  be  understandable  by  grade  school  children. 
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The  instructions  hare  also  been  adapted  to  this  age  group. 
A preliminary  investigation  has  revealed  that,  while 
beginning  fourth  graders  often  have  some  trouble  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  task  and  the  items,  beginning 
fifth  graders  are  able  to  take  it  with  little  trouble. 

The  youngest  subjects  used  in  this  study  were  about 
three-fourths  of  the  way  through  the  fourth  grade,  and 
appeared  to  understand  the  test  sufficiently  well  for 
valid  results. 


It  was  decided  to  expand  the  rating  scale  for  this 
questionnaire  from  three  to  five  intervals  in  order  to 
allow  for  a finer  discrimination  in  disclosure  levels. 
This  author  considers  that  the  three  point  scale  presents 
gaps  which  are  too  large  and  too  subjectively  variable 
between  a score  of  sero  for  no  disclosure,  one  point  for 
general  disclosure,  and  two  points  for  full  disclosure. 

A more  finely  graded  scale  of  five  points  should  make 
the  instrument  more  discriminating  without  overly  in- 
creasing either  the  testing  time  or  the  complexity  of  the 
rating  task. 


The  four  target  persons  used  in  the  questionnaire 
are  the  subject's  mother,  father,  best  male  friend,  and 
best  female  friend.  In  addition  to  giving  information 
about  the  individual  targets,  these  four  can  be  combined 
into  a pair  made  up  of  mother  and  father  to  measure 
disclosure  to  adults  or  authority  figures,  and  a pair 
composed  of  best  male  and  female  friends  to  measure  dis- 
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closure  to  neers.  In  this  way,  another  dimension  of 
disclosure  behavior  can  be  investigated. 

Reliability  for  this  type  of  questionnaire  appears 
to  be  quite  good.  Jourard  and  tasakow  (1958)  report  a 
split-half  reliability  of  .91  for  their  questionnaire, 
indicating  that  subjects  answer  consistently  across  both 
target  nersons  and  subject  areas.  Fitzgerald  (1963) 
found  similar  results  using  the  odd-even  method,  and 
Fiske  (in  press)  showed  this  questionnaire  to  be  one  of 
the  most  reliable  of  a number  of  psychological  tests. 

The  Jourard  questionnaire  also  appears  to  be  fairly 
stable  over  short  periods  of  time.  Brodsky  and  Komaridis 
(1966)  found  no  change  in  overall  disclosure  scores  over 
a oeriod  of  five  weeks  in  a group  of  prisoners,  although 
there  were  target  preference  changes.  Taylor  (1965) 
found  a significant  Increase  in  disclosure  between  room- 
ates  over  a 13-week  span,  but  noted  that  this  was  gradual 
and  general.  Rickers-Ovaiankina  and  Kusmin  (1958),  using 
a similar  technique,  found  a retest  reliability  of  .69 
(p<  .001)  after  18  months. 

A vital  point  in  this  study  is  the  validity  of  the 
instruments  used.  Self-report  as  a technique  for  obtain- 
ing information  from  subjects  is  widely  used  and  widely 
debated  in  both  clinical  and  experimental  psychology. 
Brauer  (1963)  attemnted  to  shed  some  light  on  this  ques- 
tion with  his  studies  of  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students. 
The  subjects  were  asked  to  report  on  items  found  in  their 
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homes  and  these  reports  were  then  verified.  Brauer  found 
significant  correlations  between  the  self-report  and  cri- 
terion on  72  of  89  items.  Phillips  (1963)  investigated 
age  changes  in  accuracy  of  perception  and  found  that, 
while  third  grade  pupils  were  generally  rather  inaccurate 
in  rating  themselves  on  a number  of  personality  and  achieve- 
ment variables,  sixth  graders  came  quite  close  to  the 
criterion  ratings  given  to  them  by  peers  and  teachers. 

Recently,  several  researchers  have  attempted  to 
validate  Jourard 's  questionnaire  through  comparison  of 
self-rated  disclosure  and  actual  disclosing  behavior  or 
rated  disclosure  by  others.  In  one  such  study,  Jourard 
and  Landsman  (I960)  found  close  agreement  between  self- 
rated  disclosure  patterns  and  ratings  by  others  in  a sam- 
ple of  college  men.  Query  (1964)  found  a significant 
correlation  between  scores  on  the  Jourard  questionnaire 
and  the  number  of  self-disclosure  behavioral  items  which 
were  checked  off  by  observers  on  the  Finney  Group  Psycho- 
therapy Rating  Scale  while  these  subjects  were  in  group 
therapy. 

Three  recent  studies  have  failed  to  find  a signifi- 
cant correlation  between  questionnaire  scores  and  behavior. 
Himmelstein  and  Kimbrough  (1963)  found  no  significant 
relationship  between  self-disclosure  scores  and  either  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  introducing  oneself  to  classmates 
or  the  amount  of  personal  information  revealed  in  the 
introduction.  Lubin  and  Harrison  (1964)  found  a nonsig- 
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nificant  correlation  of  only  .13  between  questionnaire 
scores  and  observer-rated  disclosing  behavior  in  a group 
of  businessmen.  Finally,  Himmelstein  and  Lubin  (1965) 
report  a similar  failure  of  the  self-disclosure  question- 
naire with  members  of  college  Greek-letter  societies. 

While  the  authors  attribute  these  failures  to  a 
number  of  causes,  these  studies  raise  serious  questions 
concerning  the  range  of  usefulness  of  this  instrument. 

For  this  reason,  the  present  study  includes  a test  of  the 
scale’s  validity  in  the  same  situation  in  which  it  is 
given. 


As  part  of  the  sociometric  choice  scale,  described 
below,  items  were  included  which  asked  the  rater  to  indi- 
cate his  perception  of  how  well  he  knew  every  other  per- 
son in  his  class  and  how  well  they  knew  him.  By  placing 
these  ratings  in  a row  and  column  apposition  it  was  then 
possible  to  check  directly  an  individual's  self- perceptions 
against  his  classmates'  ratings  of  the  same  variable.  These 
ratings  were  also  compared  to  the  more  lengthy  and  sophis- 
ticated self-rating  of  the  self-disclosure  questionnaire. 

A copy  of  the  interpersonal  knowledge  scale  may  be  found 
as  part  of  the  sociometric  choice  scale  in  appendix  A. 

Although  there  are  existing  scales  and  question- 
naires for  measuring  sociometric  choice  status,  the 
present  research  uses  a scale  devised  by  the  author.  It 
consists  of  statements  in  five  areas  of  interpersonal 
relations  on  which  the  subject  is  to  rate  every  other 
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member  in  his  class,  using  a rating  scale  of  0 to  4 
noints.  The  two  interpersonal  knowledge  items  described 
above  are  included  in  this  questionnaire  because  they  are 
scored  in  the  same  way. 

The  five  areas  which  define  sociometric  status  in 
this  study  are:  the  extent  to  which  the  subject  is  seen 
as  a member  of  the  leading  crowd,  the  extent  to  which  he 
is  seen  as  someone  the  rater  would  wish  to  be  like,  the 
extent  to  which  he  would  be  chosen  as  a friend,  the  extent 
to  which  he  would  be  chosen  as  a leader,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  rater  would  share  a secret  with  the  subject. 

The  investigator  chose  to  use  the  technique  of 
employing  several  variables  to  define  soeiometric  status 
rather  than  a single  one  because  of  the  strong  evidence 
in  the  literature  that  sociometric  status  is  not  based 
on  a unitary  factor.  It  was  felt  that  the  use  of  several 
factors  previously  identified  as  contributing  to  socio- 
metric  status  would  result  in  a more  general  and  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  subject’s  status  in  his  classroom. 
The  reasons  for  the  choices  of  the  particular  factors 
used  are  discussed  below. 

Another  decision  based  on  evidence  gained  from  a 
reading  of  the  literature  was  the  use  of  ratings  on  every 
subject  in  every  area  by  all  other  members  of  his  group. 

This  technique,  termed  the  "rate  soeiometric  technique", 
is  discussed  by  Reese  (1962)  and  others,  and  is  felt  to 

or  to  the  peer  nomination  or  "guess  who"  techniques 
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because  it  does  not  leave  unexplored  those  subjects  who 
are  neither  chosen  norrejected,  and  therefore  not  fully 
dealt  with,  by  these  latter  procedures. 

The  specific  choices  of  variables  used  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire are  again  largely  based  on  information  gained 
from  the  literature.  Items  1 and  2,  membership  in  the 
leading  crowd  and  someone  to  be  like,  were  the  two  which 
provided  the  best  concensus  among  Coleman's  (1961,  pp  97ff) 
subjects  as  criteria  for  overall  popularity.  Both  Coleman 
and  C.  W.  Gordon  (1957,  pp  163-164)  used  the  factor  of 
choice  as  a friend,  which  appears  as  item  number  3 in  this 
questionnaire,  and  Gordon  also  found  item  4,  choice  as  a 
leader,  to  be  important.  The  last  item,  sharing  a secret, 
was  selected  by  this  author  because  it  seems  to  have  face 
validity  and  because  it  relates  to  the  area  under  inves- 
tigation. The  review  of  the  literature  in  the  preceding 
section  also  cites  other  studies  which  used  one  or  more 
of  these  items. 

The  reliability  of  sociometric  choice  techniques 
appears  to  be  a function  not  only  of  the  time  interval 
involved,  but  also  the  age  group  being  studied.  For 
example,  Moore  and  Updegraff  (1964)  found  social  status 
to  be  only  moderately  consistent  even  over  a short  period 
of  time  in  a sample  of  children  aged  3 to  5i.  However, 

With  elementary  school  status  tests,  Chatterjee  (1964) 
found  reliability  significant  over  a period  of  5 weeks 
and  Ueda  (1964)  also  found  reliability  of  choice  to  be 
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significant  over  longer  periods  of  time.  With  an  adoles- 
cent group,  Feinberg  (1964)  retested  subjects  after  5 
months  and  his  results  showed  a correlation  with  the 
original  rating  of  .69,  with  a stability  index  of  .67. 
These  results  were  significant  beyond  the  .01  level,  but 
retest  after  two  years  yielded  non-significant  reliability 
coefficients.  In  view  of  these  studies,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  present  research  is  investigating  a relatively 
stable  phenomenon  which  indicates  a more  or  less  stable 
picture  of  the  social  status  of  the  subjects. 

Questionnaire  Administration  and  Instructions 

The  first  step  in  administering  the  questionnaires 
was  to  obtain  permission  and  cooperation  from  all  of  the 
teachers  and  administrators  involved.  These  persons  were 
told  the  nature  of  the  research,  and  its  purpose,  and  all 
questions  were  answered.  At  the  time  scheduled  for  admin- 
istration of  the  questionnaire,  the  subjects  were  read  the 
introductory  statement  and  instructions  accompanying  each 
questionnaire  as  it  was  given. 

As  has  been  noted,  sample  A was  given  both  the  self- 
disclosure and  sociometric  choice  scales,  while  sample  B 
received  only  the  former.  This  was  done  both  because  the 
classroom  arrangements  in  sample  B made  it  impossible  to 
satisfy  the  necessary  conditions  for  administration  of 
the  sociometric  questionnaire  and  because  this  second 
sample  was  tested  primarily  to  assess  the  effect  of  a 
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change  in  instructions  in  the  self-disclosure  questionnaire. 

The  instructions  used  with  the  questionnaires  may 
be  found  as  part  of  the  questionnaire  forms  in  appendix 
A.  The  only  change  made  in  the  Instructions  for  the  self- 
disclosure questionnaire  for  sample  B was  the  ommission 
of  the  limiting  words  "in  this  class"  for  the  subjects' 
choices  of  best  male  and  best  female  friends.  These 
limiting  words  were  included  in  the  instructions  for  sam- 
ple A in  order  to  allow  a more  accurate  comparison  between 
self-disclosure  and  soclometrlc  standing  within  the  class- 
room unit,  but  a preliminary  analysis  revealed  that  they 
also  reduced  disclosure  to  friends  to  an  unknown  but 
seemingly  significant  degree.  Therefore,  sample  B was 
allowed  free  choice  of  best  friends  as  a way  of  assessing 
the  difference  attributable  to  the  change  in  instructions. 

The  questionnaire  instructions  were  so  designed  as 
to  provide  practice  at  making  the  required  ratings,  and  to 
allow  for  questions  and  clarification  as  testing  proceeded. 
During  the  actual  rating  sessions,  all  questions  concern- 
ing procedure  and  word  definition  were  answered  by  the 
experimenter  or  teacher,  and  whenever  applicable  were  di- 
rected toward  the  whole  group  as  well  as  the  person 
requesting  help. 

Questionnaire  protocols  were  discarded  before  sco- 
ring for  any  one  of  three  reasons: 

1.  All  protocols  were  discarded  which  came  from 
were  obviously  answering  in  a random  and 


subjects  who 
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Inauthentic  manner,  or  who  were  obviously  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  the  task.  This  was  ascertained 
through  observation  of  the  subjects  during  the  rating 
sessions,  and  this  tyoe  of  rejection  accounted  for  very 
few  of  the  total. 

2.  Those  subjects  who  had  one  or  both  parents 
missing  from  the  home  were  discarded  from  further  consid- 
eration in  the  -'resent  study.  These  subjects  can  yield 
valuable  information  concerning  target  substitution  and 
family  interaction.  However,  there  were  not  enough  of 
them  to  treat  se-arately,  and  to  include  them  with  the 
other  subjects,  even  on  a prorated  basis,  could  result 
in  misleading  conclusions. 

3.  Those  subjects  who  were  absent  on  the  date  of 
testing  were  not  included  later,  and  their  sociometric 
ratings  by  their  classmates  were  excluded  from  the  final 
tabulation.  This  was  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
incomplete  ratings. 


III.  RESULTS 


Hypothesis  1-a  predicts  that  increasing  the  range  of 
choice  of  a subject's  disclosure  targets  will  increase  the 
amount  of  disclosure  he  makes  to  these  targets.  This  was 
accomplished  in  this  research  by  eliminating  the  phrase 
restricting  the  choice  of  best  male  and  female  friend  to 
a class  mate  for  those  subjects  in  sample  B.  The  hypo- 
thesis is  supported,  along  with  1-b.  which  predicts  no 
other  significant  differences  in  overall  disclosure  to  the 
targets.  Table  2,  below,  indicates  that  the  samples  differ 
in  the  amount  of  disclosure  to  friends,  for  which  the 
instructions  were  different,  but  do  not  differ  in  disclosure 
to  parents,  for  which  the  instructions  were  the  same  for 
the  two  samples. 


TABLE  2 


DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  SAMPLES  IN  SELF-DISCLOSURE 

Disclosure  Mean  for  Mean  for  Differ-  t c 
targets  sample  A sample  B ence 


NS 

NS 

.001 

,001 
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Throughout  the  text,  t ratios  have  been  computed  by 
means  of  one  of  the  formulas  given  below,  in  which  the  de- 
grees of  freedom  are  those  for  the  appropriate  error  term 
or  subjects.  In  some  cases  only  the  t ratios  and  signifi- 
cant levels  have  been  given  in  order  to  keep  the  tables 
from  becoming  confusingly  complicated. 

■f.  _ _ AU-ttb  t _ fV-  fAb 

Hypothesis  2-a.  that  females  are  significantly  higher 
disclosers  than  males, -is  supported  for  sample  B but  not 
for  sample  A.  Tables  3 and  4,  following,  present  the  ana- 
lysis of  variance  summaries  for  self -disclosure  to  parents 
and  to  friends  for  sample  A.  In  both  cases  the  F ratios 
for  sex  differences  is  not  significant. 

TABLE  3 

ANOVA  SUMART  OF  SELF-DISCLOSORE  TO  PARENTS:  SAMPLE  A 
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TABLE  4 


AH OVA  SUMMARY  OF  SELF-DISCLOSURE  TO  FRIENDS:  SAMPLE  A 


df 

Sums  of 
squares 

Mean 

squares 

F 

« 

Between  subjects 
Sex 
Grade 
S x G 
Error  (b) 

100 

1 

3 

3 

93 

166112.71 

808.62 

7821.71 

5213.96 

152268.21 

808.62 

2607.24 

1737.99 

1637.29 

US9 

1.06 

NS 

NS 

NS 

Within  subjects 
Target 
S x T 
G x T 
S x G x T 
Error  (w) 

101 

1 

1 

3 

3 

93 

179742.46 

920.61 

108465.34 

1422.85 

3813.17 

65115.49 

920.61 

106465.34 

474.28 

1272.72 

700.17 

1.31 

154.91 

1.82 

NS 

,001 

NS 

NS 

Total 

201 

345855.24 

Tables  5 and  6 below  present  the  analysis  of  variance 
summaries  for  self-disclosure  to  parents  and  friends  for 
sample  B.  The  F ratios  are  significant  at  or  beyond  the 
•001  level  In  both  cases. 


TABLE  5 

AtiOVA  SUMMARY  OF  SELF-DISCLOSURE  TO  PARENTS:  SAMPLE  B 


5°™ 

df 

Sums  of 

Mean 

squares 

F 

Between  subjects 
Sex 
Grade 
S x G 
Error  (b) 

148 

1 

4 

4 

139 

235963.14 
15211.55 
12327. 5G 
23620.51 
184823.50 

15211.15 

3061.89 

5905.13 

1329.66 

11.44 

2.32 

4.44 

.on 

NS 

.01 

Within  subjects 
s'x8?*1 

0 x T 
3 x 0 x T 
Error  (w) 

149 

1 

4 

4 

139 

52817.90 

15371.69 

4338.08 

113.95 

1678.69 

31315.49 

15371.69 

4336.08 

28.49 

419.67 

225.29 

68.23 

19.25 

1786 

.001 

.001 

NS 

NS 

Total 

297 

288801.42 

AN  OVA  SUMMARY 
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TABLE  6 


OP  SELF-DISCLOSURE  TO  FRIENDS:  SAMPLE  B 


s."”. 

df 

Sums  of 
squares 

Mean 

squares 

F 

Between  subjects 
Sex 
Grade 
S x G 
Error  (b) 

148 

1 

4 

4 

139 

252337.48 

20143.67 

38098.86 

6157.96 

187936.99 

20143.67 

9524.72 

1539.49 

1352.06 

14.90 

7.04 

1.14 

.001 

.001 

NS 

Within  subjects 

w 

0 x T 
3 x 0 x T 

149 

1 

1 

139 

121160.40 
44.26 
30129. 14 
8232.97 
77728.84 

44.26 

30129.14 

2058.24 

559.20 

53*88 

3.68 

NS 

.001 

.,1 

Total 

297 

373498.14 

Table  7.  located  in  appendix  B,  presents  the  means 
and  differences  in  self -disclosure  to  the  targets  for  sample 
B,  and  indicates  that  females  disclosed  significantly  more 
than  males  to  both  parents  and  friends. 

Hypothesis  2-b  states  that  the  difference  between 
males  and  females  in  the  amount  of  self -disclosure  increases 
as  age  increases,  that  females  will  show  increasingly 
greater  disclosure  than  males.  This  hypothesis  is  sup- 
ported only  for  disclosure  to  parents  in  sample  B.  As 
Tables  3 through  6,  previously  presented,  indicate,  all 
other  F ratios  for  the  sex  by  grade  interaction  are  not 
significant.  (These  tables  form  the  basis  for  testing 
hypotheses  1 through  7,  and  should  be  consulted  initially 
in  regard  to  each.)  Tables  8 through  10  in  apperi***  B, 
and  Fig.  1,  below,  present  the  data  for  disclosure  to 


u 

parents  as  a function  of  grade  and  sex  for  sample  B. 


Table  8 indicates  that  the  sexes  differ  significantly 
only  in  grades  8 and  12 , with  the  females  being  higher 
disclossrs  than  the  males  in  both  cases.  This  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  fluctuations  by  the  males.  As  table  9 indi- 
cates, females  show  no  significant  change  in  disclosure 
level  throughout  the  measured  period.  Males,  as  indicated 
in  Table  10,  do  not  show  a clearly  decreasing  pattern  in 
disclosure  because  of  the  sharp  rise  at  grade  10.  However, 
the  trend  is  in  this  direction.  In  evaluating  the  hypo- 
thesis from  the  standpoint  of  all  the  data,  it  appears  to 
be  only  tenuously  supported,  in  that  3 of  4 analyses 
showed  no  significant  interaction. 
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Hypothesis  3 concerns  the  effect  of  increasing  age 
on  self-disclosure,  and  predicts  that  there  will  be  In- 
creasing levels  of  disclosure  with  Increasing  age.  This 
hypothesis  also  receives  only  tenuous  support.  The  single 
significant  F ratio  for  sex  is  found  for  disclosure  to 
friends  in  sample  B.  Table  11,  in  appendix  B,  and  Fig.  2. 
below,  present  the  specific  data  concerning  this  hypo- 


Fig.  2.  — Disclosure  to  friends  as  a function  of 
grade:  samples  A & B. 

The  pattern  shows  a significant  increase  in  disclo- 
sure to  friends  at  grade  10,  which  continues  in  grade  12. 
The  pattern  for  disclosure  to  friends  for  sample  A was 
included  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  shows  a similar 
pattern  even  though  the  differences  are  not  significant. 
Hypothesis  4 predicts  that  mothers  are  favored  over 
rs  as  disclosure  targets,  but  that  there  is  no 


fathei 


signif- 
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leant  difference  In  the  amount  of  dlecloeure  to  beat  male 
and  best  female  friend.  This  hypothesis  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  data,  as  Indicated  in  Tables  12  and  13,  below. 

TABLE  12 


Target 

'S‘ 

F friend 

M friend 

Mother 
Father 
F friend 
M friend 

101.63 
Si.  83 
56.23 
51.96 

3.28  .01 

8.44  .001 
5.51  .001 

10.50  .001 

7.48  .001 

0.73  NS 

TABLE  13 

MEANS  AND  DIFFERENCES  IN  SELF-DISCLOSURE 
TO  TARGET  PERSONS:  SAMPLE  B 

Target 

’5E* 

t of  dif 

father 

F friend 

M friend 

Mother 
Father 
F friend 
M friend 

100.12 

85.76 

83.05 

82.32 

4.07  .001 

4.09  .001 
0.65  NS 

5.05  .001 
0.99  NS 
0.17  NS 

In  both  cases  there  is  a significant  difference 
between  mother  and  father  and  no  significant  difference 
between  male  and  female  friend.  In  sample  A,  mother  and 
father  are  disclosed  to  significantly  more  than  peers, 
but  only  mother  received  significantly  more  than  others 
In  sample  B. 

Hypothesis  ? predicts  a significant  sex  by  target 
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interaction  to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  significantly 
more  disclosure  to  targets  of  the  same  sex  as  the  disclo- 
ser  than  to  targets  of  the  opposite  sex  when  disclosing  to 
peers.  Table  14>  below,  indicates  strong  support  for  this 
hypothesis  regardless  of  the  target.  Both  sexes  consist- 
ently disclose  significantly  more  to  targets  of  the  same 
sex  than  to  targets  of  the  opposite  sex,  whether  these  be 
parents  or  friends.  However,  there  is  also  a significant 
positive  relationship  in  most  cases  between  the  amount  of 
self-disclosure  to  any  one  target  person  and  the  amount 
of  disclosure  to  the  remaining  targets.  As  Table  15,  be- 
low, indicates,  this  relationship  fails  to  reach  signifi- 
cance only  in  the  case  of  disclosure  to  opposite  sex  parent 
and  opposite  sex  friend. 


TABLE  H 
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TABLE  15 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SAME  AND  OPPOSITE 
SEX  DISCLOSURE  TARGETS 


Target 


0 S Parent 


S S Friend 


0 S Parent 
S S Friend 
9 S Friend 


.684  .001 


I df =101 ) 


0 S Friend 


.256  .01 
.125  NS 
.397  .001 


Hypothesis  6-a  states  that,  as  age  increases,  self- 
disclosure to  father  decreases  faster  than  disclosure  to 
mother.  Tables  3 and  5 indicate  that  there  is  a signi- 
ficant interaction  between  target  and  grade  in  disclosure 
to  parents  only  in  sample  A.  Table  16  and  Fig.  3,  below, 
indicate  that  mothers  receive  more  disclosure  than  fathers 
at  all  grade  levels,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  this  dif- 
ference increases  as  age  increases.  Tables  17  and  18  in 
the  appendix  B show  that  the  most  significant  decrease 
comes  between  the  5th  and  7th  grades  for  both  parents, 
with  no  significant  change  thereafter. 


MEANS  AND  DIFFERENCES  IN  DISCLOSURE  TO  FATHER  AND 


Grade 

Mothers 

Mean  for 
Fathers 

Differ- 

. 

5 

7 

11 

99.77 

99.70 

85.92 

78.65 

is:! 

13.85 

21.05 

m 

7.52 

9.97 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 
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110  - 
105  - 
100  - 

• 95  - 

• 90  - 
g85  - 
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Pig-  3.  — Disclosure  to  mother  and  father  as  a function 
of  grade:  sample  A. 


Hypothesis  6-b  predicts  that , with  regard  to  male 
and  female  friend,  there  will  be  no  significant  inter- 
action of  grade  and  target.  Tables  A and  6 indicate  that 
there  is  a significant  interaction  in  the  case  of  sample 
B.  Table  19  and  Fig.  4,  following,  show  an  inconsistent 
pattern,  with  female  friends  receiving  more  disclosure  in 
grades  4,  8,  and  12,  males  receiving  more  in  grade  6,  and 
no  difference  in  grade  10.  The  data  in  Tables  20  and  21 
in  appendix  B indicate  that  male  targets  are  more  likely 
to  show  sudden,  significant  changes  in  the  amount  of  dis- 
closure received  while  female  targets  show  a steadier 
change . 


TABLE  19 


MEANS  AND  DIFFERENCES  IN  DISCLOSURE  TO  MALE  AND 
FEMALE  FRIEND  AS  A FUNCTION  OF  GRADE:  SAMPLE  B 


Fig.  4.  — Disclosure  to  male  and  female  friend  as  a 
function  of  grade:  sample  B. 

Hypothesis  7-a.  which  suppositions  that  there  is  a 
positive  relationship  between  disclosure  input  and  dis- 
closure output,  either  self-rated  or  as  rated  by  others, 
is  supported.  Input,  how  well  a subject  knows  others, 
and  output,  how  well  a subject  is  known  by  others,  are 
correlated  +.926  for  self-ratings  and  +.902  for  class 
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ratings.  Both  of  these  are  significant  beyond  the  .001 
level  of  confidence. 

Hypothesis  7-b.  that  there  is  a positive  relation- 
ship between  self-rated  disclosure  and  disclosure  as 
rated  by  others,  was  tested  in  four  comparison  situations 
and  can  be  clearly  supported  in  only  one  of  these.  Table 
22,  below,  presents  the  comparisons  between  self  and 
class  ratings  for  two  of  the  situations;  how  well  a sub- 
ject is  known  by  his  classmates  and  how  well  he  knows 
his  classmates.  In  both  cases  the  total  correlations 
are  non-significant,  and  only  the  correlation  for  self 
and  class  rating  of  how  well  the  subject  knows  his  class 
for  11th  grade  subjects  reaches  significance  the 

various  grades. 


Self  and  class 
rating  how  well 
subject  is  knowi 


Self  and  class 
rating  how  well 
subj.  knows  clasi 
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Table  23  presents  the  correlations  for  the  second 
two  situations : self  and  class  ratings  of  how  well  a sub- 
ject is  known  by  his  class  and  his  self -disclosure  to 
friends.  For  self-ratings  and  self-disclosure,  the  total 
correlation  and  r's  for  each  grade  except  the  ninth  are 
significant  This  would  indicate  a generally  good  agree- 
ment between  how  a person  rates  himself  on  these  two 
instruments.  In  regard  to  the  correlation  between  class 
ratings  of  how  well  a subject  is  known  and  his  disclosure 
to  friends,  only  the  two  upper  grades  show  a significant 
relationship. 


TABLE  23 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SELF  AND  CLASS  RATINGS  OF 
HOW  WELL  SUBJECT  IS  KNOWN  AND 
SELF-DISCLOSURE  TO  FRIENDS 


Hypothesis  8.  that  interpersonal  knowledge  ratings 
made  by  an  individual  or  by  his  class  are  not  affected 
by  the  sex  of  the  subject,  is  not  rejected  by  any  of  the 
four  ratings.  Tables  24  through  27,  below,  present  the 
summaries  of  the  analyses  of  variance  for  these  ratings 


i-significant  F ratio  for  effects  of 


TABLE  24 


TABLE  26 


.olAO  .0140 

6.9286  2.3095 

.7223  .2407 


Within  cells 
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TABLE  27 


ANOVA  SUMMARY  OF  KNOWLEDGE  SCALE:  CLASSMATES'  RATINGS 

OF  HOW  WELL  SUBJECT  KNOWS  HIS  CLASS 


Hypothesis  9.  that  interpersonal  knowledge  ratings 
made  by  an  individual  or  by  his  class  are  not  affected 
by  the  age  of  the  subject,  is  rejected  for  all  four 
ratings.  Tables  24  through  27,  presented  above,  indi- 
cate highly  significant  F ratios  for  grade  (age)  effects. 
Tables  2?  through  30  in  appendix  B show  the  means  and 
differences  by  grade  for  subject's  rating  of  how  well 
he  is  known  by  his  class,  and  the  subject's  rating  of 
how  well  he  knows  his  class,  with  the  class  rating  of 
how  well  the  subject  is  known  by  his  class.  The  means 
and  variances  for  the  class  rating  of  how  well  the  sub- 
ject knows  his  class  are  so  close  to  the  latter  that  no 
separate  table  was  necessary,  and  the  various  t tests 
can  be  considered  to  be  of  the  same  significance  in  both 
cases.  Figures  5 and  6 also  present  data 
changes  by  grade  in  knowledge  ratings. 


in  regard 
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Pig.  5.  — Mean  score  distribution  as  a function  of 
grade  and  sex  for  subject's  rating  of  how  well  he  Is 
' ' ' s classmates'  ratings  of  how 
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These  tables  and  figures  indicate  that  the  pattern 
for  all  four  ratings  are  similar  and  that  all  ratings 
show  a significant  drop  in  the  7th  grade  which  is  re- 
couped in  the  9th.  Except  for  this  one  change,  there 
are  no  significant  differences  between  the  ratings  at 
various  grade  levels.  There  is  a strong  possibility 
that  the  significant  differences  found  in  the  7th  grade 
are  not  due  to  simple  age  factors  but  are  a sampling 
artifact.  This  is  discussed  further  in  section  IV. 

Hypothesis  10.  that  interpersonal  knowledge  rat- 
ings made  by  an  individual  or  by  his  class  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  interaction  of  the  sex  and  the  age  of  the 
subject,  is  rejected  only  for  the  subject's  ratings  of 
how  well  he  knows  and  is  known  by  his  class.  Tables  31 
through  33  in  appendix  B and  Fig.  5 above  present  the 
relevant  data  for  subject's  rating  of  how  well  he  is 
known  by  his  class  in  a sex  by  grade  comparison.  The 
sexes  differ  significantly  only  in  the  5th  grade,  when 
females  give  themselves  significantly  higher  ratings 
than  do  males.  Males,  as  shown  by  Table  32  and  Fig.  5, 
show  an  increase  in  ratings  at  grade  9 which  is  contin- 
ued in  grade  11.  Females,  as  shown  in  Table  33  and 
Fig.  5,  show  a significant  drop  in  the  7th  grade  and  no 
significant  change  thereafter. 

Tables  34  through  36  in  appendix  B,  and  Fig.  6 
above  present  the  grade  by  sex  changes  in  interpersonal 
knowledge  ratings  for  subject's  rating  of  how  well  he 
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knows  his  class.  Table  34  indicates  that  females  give 
themselves  significantly  higher  ratings  than  males  do 
in  the  5th  grade,  and  that  males  give  significantly 
higher  ratings  in  the  9th  grade.  The  male  and  female 
patterns  of  change  are  similar  to  that  in  the  previous 
scales,  as  shown  in  Tables  35,  36,  and  Fig.  6. 

Hypothesis  11-a  predicts  that  there  is  a positive 
relationship  between  sociometric  choice  ratings  given  by 
subjects  to  persons  of  the  same  or  opposite  sex  and  rat- 
ings received  from  these  persons  in  return.  This  hypo- 
thesis is  supported  in  only  two  of  the  sixteen  possible 
sex  and  grade  mutual  rating  situations,  as  shown  in 
Table  37,  below.  There  is  a significant  positive  corre- 
lation between  how  7th  grade  females  rate  other  females 
and  how  they,  in  turn,  are  rated  by  these  females.  This 
same  mutual  relationship  holds  for  11th  grade  males 
rating  other  males.  All  other  correlations  are  non- 
significant. The  correlation  between  all  ratings  given 
by  males  and  all  ratings  received  by  males  in  return  is 
.067,  that  for  all  ratings  given  by  females  and  all  rat- 
ings received  by  females  is  .011,  and  the  correlation 
for  all  subjects  combined  is  .028.  None  of  these  approa- 
ches significance,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  there  is 
essentially  no  relationship  between  sociometric  choice 
ratings  given  by  an  individual  and  ratings  received 
from  others  by  that  individual. 
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Hypothesis  11-b  states  that  overall  sociometric 
choice  scores  riven  or  received  by  an  individual  are 
not  affected  by  the  sex  of  the  subject.  This  hypothesis 
is  not  rejected  for  either  rating.  Tables  38  and  39. 
below,  indicate  that  the  F ratios  for  sex  effects  are 
non-significant  in  both  cases. 


TABLE  38 

ABOVA  SUMMARY  FOR  SOCICWETRIC  CHOICE  GIVEN 


df 

Sums  of 

squares 

Mean 

F 

« 

Sex 
Grade 
S x G 

1 

3 

3 

2.038 

161.314 

65.307 

0.160 

53.771 

21.769 

lo7l2 

4.10 

NS 

.001 

.a 

Within  cells 

96 

510.135 

5.313 

TABLE  39 

AITOVA  SUMMARY  FOR  SOCIGMETRIC  CHOICE  RECEIVED 

Source 

df 

squares 

Kean 

squares 

F 

ot 

Sex 
Grade 
S x 0 

1 

3 

3 

.000 

164.269 

15.336 

.000 

sS:5g 

7T95 

M 

.001 

KS 

Within  cells 

96 

661.472 

6.890 

Hypothesis  12.  that  overall  sociometric  choice  scores 
given  or  received  by  an  individual  are  not  affected  by 
the  age  of  the  subject,  is  rejected  for  both  ratings. 
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Tables  38  and  39,  above,  show  P ratios  for  grade  effects 
which  are  significant  beyond  the  .001  level  of  confidence. 
Table  40  in  appendix  B,  and  Pig.  7,  below,  present  the  means 
and  differences  by  grade  for  sociometric  choice  scores 
given  and  received.  The  means  are  necessarily  the  same 
because  they  are  derived  from  the  same  scores,  but  vari- 
ances, while  similar,  do  differ.  The  t ratios  in  Table  40 
were  computed  from  the  error  variance  for  sociometric 
choice  received,  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  all  differ- 
ences shown  as  significant  will  also  be  significant  at 
or  beyond  the  indicated  levels  in  regard  to  soclometrlc 
choice  given.  The  data  show  the  same  general  pattern 
as  for  interpersonal  knowledge,  with  the  only  significant 
difference  being  at  grade  7. 
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Hypothesis  13.  that  sociometric  choice  scores  given 
or  received  by  an  individual  are  not  affected  by  the  inter- 
action of  the  sex  and  age  of  the  subject,  is  rejected  for 
sociometric  choice  given  but  not  for  sociometric  choice 
received.  Tables  41  through  43  in  Appendix  B,  and  Fig.  8 
below  present  the  means  and  differences  for  this  inter- 
action. Table  41  indicates  that  females  give  higher  rat- 
ings than  males  in  the  5th  grade,  while  males  give  higher 
ratings  in  the  9th  grade.  The  male  pattern,  as  indicated 
by  Table  42,  shows  a significant  increase  in  ratings  in 
the  9th  grade.  Females,  as  shown  by  Table  43,  show  a 
significant  decrease  in  the  7th  grade,  with  a gradual 
Increase  from  there  to  grade  11. 
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Hypothesis  14-a.  that  there  is  a positive  relation- 
ship between  self-rated  disclosure  or  interpersonal  know- 
ledge and  sociometric  choice  scores  given  or  received,  is 
generally  supported  in  regard  to  sociometric  choice  given 
but  not  for  sociometric  choice  received.  Table  44  indi- 
cates that  self-disclosure  correlates  significantly  with 
choice  scores  given  for  all  targets  except  same  sex  friend. 
This  latter  target,  however,  is  the  only  one  which  corre- 
lates significantly  with  sociometric  choice  received. 

The  same  pattern  holds  for  subjects'  ratings  of  how  well 
they  know  and  are  known  by  their  classmates.  Both  corre- 
late with  sociometric  choice  given  at  a highly  signifi- 
cant level,  but  do  not  correlate  significantly  with  socio- 
metric  choice  received. 


TABLE  44 
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Hypothesis  14-b  predicts  that  there  is  a positive 
relationship  between  other-rated  disclosure  or  interper- 
sonal knowledge  and  soclometrlc  choice  scores  given  or 
received.  The  hypothesis  is  supported  for  soclometrlc 
choice  received  but  not  for  soclometrlc  choice  given. 

Table  44,  above,  indicates  that,  in  this  case,  class 
ratings  of  how  well  a particular  subject  knows  and  is 
known  by  the  class  correlate  significantly  with  socio- 
metric choice  received  from  the  class,  but  not  with  socio- 
metric choice  scores  given  by  that  subject. 


IV.  DISCUSSION 


In  general,  the  hypotheses  advanced  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  dissertation  were  supported  by  the  data. 
Some  of  the  more  important  implications  of  the  findings 
will  be  discussed  in  this  chapter,  along  with  some  sug- 
gestions for  further  research  in  this  area. 

The  first  hypothesis  of  this  study  deals  with  the 
similarity  of  the  two  samples  tested,  and  the  overall 
conclusion  is  that  they  differ  primarily  as  a function 
of  a difference  in  instructions.  This  is  important  not 
only  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  the  samples  confirm  or 
contradict  each  other  in  testing  the  hypotheses  of  this 
study,  but  also  in  terms  of  increasing  the  generalisa- 
tion of  the  results.  In  this  light,  it  should  be  poin- 
ted out  that  sample  B,  which  had  no  restrictions  on  the 
choice  of  a best  male  and  female  friend,  should  present 
results  more  similar  to  previous  studies  in  regard  to 
disclosure  patterns  to  friends  than  should  sample  A. 

This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  that  sample  B shows  a 
target  preference  pattern  in  the  upper  grades  which  is 
more  similar  to  that  of  college  populations  than  does 
sample  A.  In  actuality,  the  reasons  for  this  are  near- 
ly impossible  to  assess  in  this  instance  because  of  other 
differences  in  the  design  of  the  questionnaire  and  instruc- 
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tlona  used  in  the  previous  study.  What  does  seem  apparent 
is  that  while  there  are  quantitative  differences  between 
the  two  samples  in  disclosure  to  friends,  overall  the 
patterns  are  much  alike  and  are  generally  in  keeping  with 
what  would  be  expected  from  a reading  of  the  literature 
in  child  and  adolescent  behavior. 

For  the  most  part,  the  other  results  obtained  from 
this  self-disclosure  study  are  also  in  keeping  with  those 
previously  reported  in  the  literature.  Most  researchers 
have  found  that  females  disclose  more  than  males,  that 
mothers  receive  more  disclosure  from  their  children  than 
do  fathers,  and  that  disclosure  input  is  related  to  dis- 
closure output.  There  has  also  been  some  evidence  that 
self-disclosure  is  a generalized  phenomenon  in  that  high 
disclosers  tend  to  disclose  a great  deal  to  a wide  vari- 
ety of  targets  and  low  disclosers  tend  to  disclose  little 
to  any  target.  All  of  these  findings  receive  support  in 
the  present  study.  One  of  the  studies  mentioned  in  the 
review  of  the  literature  which  appears  to  have  particular 
bearing  on  the  results  from  the  self-disclosure  question- 
naire is  discussed  below. 

Moore  and  Updegraff's  (1964)  study  which  was  pre- 
viously cited,  found  that  in  a sample  of  pre-school  chil- 
dren there  was  a strong  tendency  for  both  sexes  to  give 
positive  sociometric  ratings  to  the  same  sex  and  negative 
ratings  to  the  opposite  sex.  Hypothesis  5 of  the  present 
study  finds  the  same  sort  of  tendency  among  adolescents 
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in  regard  to  disclosure  patterns,  in  that  same-sex  targets 
were  much  preferred  to  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  This 
tendency  was  so  strong,  in  fact,  that  it  was  able  to  over- 
come the  significant  tendency  for  subjects  to  disclose 
more  to  mother  than  to  father. 

Lack  of  time  and  space  precluded  a sex  by  target 
analysis  of  sociometric  choice  and  interpersonal  knowledge 
scores,  so  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  regarding  these 
measures.  In  view  of  the  results  obtained  for  self -disclo- 
sure, a more  extensive  analysis  seems  warranted  at  some 
future  date. 


One  major  hypothesis  which  failed  to  find  strong 
support  was  that  there  would  be  a general  increase  in  self- 
disclosure with  increasing  age.  The  one  relationship 
which  moved  in  the  predicted  direction  was  that  of  disclo- 
sure to  friends  in  sample  B,  the  unrestricted  sample. 

The  overall  lack  of  support  for  the  hypothesis  seems  to  be 
a function  of  two  separate  factors.  First  of  all,  the 
general  trend  is  present  of  a decrease  in  disclosure  to 
parents  as  age  increases,  even  though  this  did  not  reach 
significance  because  of  the  large  within-group  differences. 
Secondly,  although  sample  A showed  the  hypothesised  in- 
crease in  regard  to  disclosure  to  friends,  the  restriction 
of  the  choice  of  best  male  and  female  friend  to  classmates 
appears  to  have  reduced  disclosure  in  the  upper  grades 
enough  to  prevent  a significant  difference. 

These  two  trends  also  lend  support  to  the  validity 
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of  the  self-disclosure  questionnaire  in  that  they  reflect 
the  overall  pattern  of  interpersonal  behavior  among  adoles- 
cents as  described  throughout  the  literature.  At  the  same 
time  that  disclosure  to  parents  is  in  a decline  as  the 
adolescent  becomes  more  emancipated  from  home,  disclosure 
to  his  friends  is  increasing.  As  shown  in  Fig.  2 in  the 
results  chapter,  this  increase  becomes  most  evident  between 
the  8th  and  10th  grades.  This  is  about  the  time  that  most 
teenagers  begin  to  date  regularly,  and  an  increase  in 
disclosure  to  opposite  sex  friend  in  particular  would  be 
hypothesised.  This  was  not  tested  in  the  present  report, 
but  the  information  could  be  extracted  from  the  data  al- 
ready collected  and  would  appear  to  be  of  value. 

The  second  major  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  exam- 
ine the  relationship  between  self -disclosure  and  socio- 
metric choice.  A prime  factor  in  Investigating  this 
relationship  is  the  ability  of  the  subjects  involved  to 
see  themselves  as  others  see  them.  Phillips' (1963)  study 
appears  to  have  a great  deal  of  bearing  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  results  in  this  area.  Phillips,  in  comparing 
pupils  in  two  elementary  school  grades  on  their  ability 
to  see  themselves  as  others  3aw  them,  found  that  this 
ability  was  partly  a function  of  age.  The  6th  grade  sub- 
jects were  more  able  to  predict  their  own  future  perform- 
ance on  a psychomotor  task  and  were  more  accurate  in 
appraising  themselves  similarly  to  the  way  their  class- 
mates and  teachers  appraised  them  th*,  mre  the  3rd  grade 
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students. 

In  hypothesis  7-b,  this  study  looked  at  the  degree 
of  correlation,  or  agreement,  between  two  measures  of 
self-disclosure.  The  general  conclusion  to  be  reached 
from  the  data  is  that  agreement  is  good  when  comparing 
two  ratings  based  on  self-evaluations  (three  out  of  four 
correlations  were  significant)  but  only  fair,  and  depen- 
dent on  age,  when  comparing  self  and  other-ratings.  In 
this  latter  comparison  ninth  and  eleventh  graders  were 


more  able  to  rate  themselves  as  their  classmates  rated 
them  than  were  the  younger  fifth  and  seventh  graders. 

In  examining  the  results  of  the  data  concerning 
liking  and  disclosing,  a situation  similar  to  that  above 
is  present.  Liking  and  disclosing  are  correlated  only 
within  rating  modes,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
lack  of  correlation  between  how  a person  rates  himself 
or  others  on  these  variables,  and  how  they  rate  him  in 
return.  Nevertheless,  the  results  do  support  the  hypo- 
thesis that  liking  and  disclosing  are  correlated.  In 
this  study,  subjects  who  see  themselves  as  more  disclosing 
to  and  more  disclosed  to  by  others  assign  these  others 
higher  sociometric  status,  and  subjects  seen  by  others  as 
more  disclosing  and  more  disclosed  to  receive  higher  so- 
ciometric status  from  these  others.  The  relationship 


fails  only  in  that  a subject's  self-estimate  of  his  dis- 
closing behavior  is  not  likely  to  be  closely  related  to 
others'  estimates  of  this  behavior. 
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Two  other  possible  explanations  for  the  lack  of 
agreement  between  self  and  other-rated  disclosure  lie  in 
the  nature  of  the  instruments  used  to  measure  these  varia- 
bles. Although  such  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
personal knowledge  scale,  the  self-disclosure  questionnaire 
used  in  this  study  tends  to  measure  optimal  rather  than 
average  disclosure.  In  the  choice  of  the  target  persona 
we  find  those  people  to  whom  the  subject  is  most  likely 
to  disclose  at  a high  level  - mother,  father,  best  male 
friend,  best  female  friend.  On  the  other  hand,  the  class 
ratings  of  how  much  the  subject  has  disclosed  himself  is 
an  average  rating,  based  on  the  Judgments  of  those  who 
may  have  little  to  do  with  the  subject  as  well  as  those 
with  whom  he  habitually  associates. 

Another  possibility  lies  in  the  fact  that,  even  in 
the  upper  grades,  disclosure  to  parents  etill  accounts 
for  a major  portion  of  the  subject's  total  disclosure 
score.  This  factor  is  entirely  missing  in  the  ratings 
the  subject  receives  from  his  classmates,  and  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  correlation  between  self  and  other-ratings. 

There  is,  however,  one  self-rated  disclosure  score 
which  is  a good  predictor  of  sociometric  status  assigned 
by  others.  Self -disclosure  to  one's  beat  friend  of  the 
same  sex,  as  indicated  by  Table  U in  the  results  section, 
is  significantly  correlated  with  sociometric  status  re- 
ceived. When  these  two  factors  were  used  to  compute  a 
regression  line  for  predicting  sociometric  status,  a t 
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ratio  of  3*16  (p<.001)  for  ths  significance  of  the  covar- 
iance was  obtained.  No  other  aelf-rating  was  able  to  pre- 
dict sociometric  status  at  a significant  level. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  is  much  more  likely  to 
influence  a friend's  opinion  by  disclosing  directly  to  him 
rather  than  to  one's  parents,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
disclosure  to  friends  is  more  frequent  between  members  of 
the  same  sex,  it  seems  logical  that  disclosure  to  a same- 
sex  friend  would  be  the  best  predictor  of  aociometric 

The  investigation  of  the  effects  of  sex  and  age  on 
sociometric  choice  and  on  the  interpersonal  knowledge 
scale  scores  was  not  a primary  point  in  the  investigation. 
Nevertheless,  information  on  the  effects  of  both  of  these 
variables  are  necessary  in  assessing  the  overall  results. 
The  predicted  results  were  that  neither  sex,  age,  nor 
the  interaction  between  these  two  would  be  significant  in 
affecting  scores  on  the  two  scales.  This  is  equivalent 
to  predicting  that  variance  within  subjects  would  account 
for  most  of  the  differences  between  scores. 

This  prediction  held  true  for  the  effects  of  sex  in 
both  cases,  but  not  for  age  or  the  interaction.  To  the 
extent  that  these  two  factors  play  a significant  part  in 
determining  scores  on  the  two  scales,  the  interpretation 
of  the  interaction  between  self -disclosure  and  sociometric 
choice  is  made  more  difficult  and  more  tenuous.  A closer 
at  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  and  the  results 


look 
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leads  to  the  possibility  that  these  factors  may  not  be  so 
significant  as  they  seem  from  the  statistical  analysis. 

In  sample  A,  from  which  all  of  the  data  in  inter- 
personal knowledge  and  sociometric  choice  comes,  the  7th 
grade  subjects  are  atypical  in  that  they  had  less  inter- 
personal contact  with  each  other  prior  to  testing  than 
did  any  of  the  other  groups.  This  class  was  divided  into 
groups  of  20  students,  with  6 students  rotating  every  two 
weeks.  In  this  way,  all  students  eventually  got  to  know 
each  other,  but  had  less  contact  with  any  specific  group 
than  did  the  subjects  in  the  other  grades.  Thus,  the 
7th  graders  were  less  acquainted  with  each  other  than  the 
remaining  groups,  and  if  frequency  of  contact  is  a factor 
in  interpersonal  knowledge  and  sociometric  choice,  there 
should  be  some  difference. 

This  is  very  much  the  case.  In  these  areas  the  7th 
grade  subjects  show  lower  scores  in  all  instances.  In 
fact,  this  group  is  the  only  one  which  differs  signifi- 
cantly from  the  others  on  either  questionnaire  when  sex 
is  removed  as  a factor.  Unfortunately,  while  this  demon- 
strates the  instrument's  sensitivity  to  interpersonal 
contact  differences,  it  also  clouds  the  other  results 
considerably  and  makes  it  more  difficult  to  interpret 
the  relationships  between  the  three  questionnaires.  There 
is  a strong  possibility  that  there  are  no  significant 
differences  between  the  grades  tested  on  either  interper- 
sonal knowledge  or  sociometric  choice,  although  it  is  less 
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likely  that  the  observed  significant  grade  by  sex  inter- 
actions are  artifacts. 

Another  interesting  phenomenon  worth  mentioning  is 
the  striking  similarity  between  the  curves  plotted  from 
interpersonal  knowledge  data  and  the  one  plotted  from  the 
data  on  sociometric  choice.  This  can  be  seen  readily  by 
examining  figures  5,  6,  and  8 in  the  section  on  results. 

In  addition,  Table  A4  in  that  section  shows  significant 
correlations  between  various  combinations  of  knowledge 
and  sociometric  choice  scores.  The  similarity  extends 
even  to  the  grade  by  sex  patterns,  and  suggests  that  these 
two  scales  are  measuring  much  the  same  factors.  This 
similarity  between  the  two  scales  also  gives  support  to 
the  hypothesis  that  self -disclosure  and  sociometric  choice 
are  positively  correlated. 

Another  interesting  pattern  which  appears,  and  which 
poses  somewhat  of  a problem  in  interpretation,  is  that  on 
both  the  interpersonal  knowledge  and  sociometric  choice 
scales  females  show  a decrease  in  scores  with  increasing 
age  while  males  show  an  increase.  An  explanation  seems 
more  difficult  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a difference  in 
maturational  speed  would  not  account  for  the  X-shape  of 
the  relationship  between  the  two  curves.  This  X-shape 
is  even  more  pronounced  if  the  possible  contamination  of 
the  graph  by  the  atypical  7th  grade  sample  is  taken  into 
consideration,  and  these  values  are  replaced  by  an  average 
of  the  scores  obtained  from  the  5th  and  9th  grades.  Fig.  9 
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presents  the  results  of  such  an  operation  on  the  data  for 
sociometric  choice  scores  received.  Similar  results  are 
obtained  for  interpersonal  knowledge  data. 


5th  7th  9th  llth 

*TS°Ci0m?tric  choiee  scores  received  by  males 
and  females,  using  an  averaged  score  for  grade  7. 

Several  questions  not  previously  discussed  have  been 
raised  by  the  results  of  this  study,  and  they  need  to  be 
followed  up.  First  of  all,  « replication  of  the  testing 
done  with  sample  A would  be  helpful  in  order  to  clear  up 
the  extent  of  the  effect  of  the  atypical  7th  grade  sample. 
Secondly,  given  that  a change  in  instructions  which  limits 
the  choice  of  best  male  and  female  friend  affects  the 
amount  of  disclosure  to  these  targets,  what  is  the  actual 
nature  and  extent  of  this  difference?  This  could  be  ex- 
plored by  giving  the  same  sample  of  subjects  both  of  these 
target  choices.  Other  questions  include  the  target-sex 
preference  of  subjects  in  the  interpersonal  knowledge  and 
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sociometric  choice  scales,  and  a more  precise  test  of 
whether  the  liking -disclosing  relationship  works  both  ways. 

The  present  modification  of  the  self-disclosure  scale 
appears  to  be  useful,  but  it  should  be  tested  against  the 
form  with  a more  simplified  rating  scale  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  expanded  scale  is  actually  more  discriminating. 

The  interpersonal  knowledge  and  sociometric  choice  scales 
also  appear  to  be  potentially  useful,  but  these  in  particu- 
lar need  further  testing. 

As  a final  point,  the  study  of  self -disclosure  beha- 
vior in  adolescent  and  preadolescent  groups  appears  to  be 
a fruitful  one  and  technically  feasible  as  well.  Further 
refinement  of  the  present  procedures  or  of  others  extant, 
and/or  the  development  of  new  techniques  and  instruments 
should  result  in  a great  deal  of  useful  information  for 
personality  theory  and  applied  psychology. 


V.  SUMMARY 


The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  investigate  self- 
disclosure  behavior  from  a developmental  point  of  view  and 
to  test  its  relationship  with  sociometric  choice  status 
in  the  late  childhood  and  adolescent  years.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  clarify  the  nature  and  importance  of  some  of 
the  factors  which  affect  disclosing  behavior  at  various 
age  levels  and  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  self-disclosure 
is  an  aid  in  fostering  good  interpersonal  relationships. 
Sociometric  choice  status  can  be  seen  as  one  indicator  of 
good  interpersonal  relations,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
positively  correlated  with  self-disclosure. 

One  hundred  and  one  children  in  grades  5,  7,  9,  and 

11  were  administered  a form  of  Jourard's  self -disclosure 
questionnaire  modified  by  the  author  to  be  suitable  for 
the  subjects  used,  an  interpersonal  knowledge  rating  ques- 
tionnaire, and  a sociometric  choice  questionnaire.  A 
second  sample  of  149  subjects  in  grades  4,  6,  8,  10,  and 

12  were  given  the  self-disclosure  questionnaire  alone. 

The  results  are  summarised  as  follows: 

The  samples  appeared  to  be  generally  similar  in  over- 
all self -disclosure  patterns.  However,  a change  in  instruc- 
tions for  the  second  sample,  increasing  the  range  of  choice 
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of  preferred  targets  among  peers,  resulted  in  a eignificant 
increase  in  self-dis closure  to  these  targets. 

Strong  support  was  found  for  the  hypothesis  that 
mothers  would  be  favored  over  fathers  as  a disclosure  tar- 
get, but  that  there  would  be  no  significant  differences 
between  peer  targets.  In  both  samples  there  was  signifi- 
cantly more  disclosure  to  targets  of  the  same  sex  as  the 
dlscloser  than  to  targets  of  the  opposite  sex,  whether  the 
targets  were  rarents  or  friends.  There  was  also  a general- 
ly significant  positive  correlation  between  the  amount  of 
disclosure  to  any  one  target  and  disclosure  to  other  targets. 

Supcort  was  found  in  one  of  the  samples  for  the  hypo- 
thesis that  females  would  be  higher  disclosers  than  males 
and  that  self-dis closure  to  father  would  decrease  faster 
than  disclosure  to  mother  as  the  subjects  grew  older. 

Only  tenuous  support  was  given  to  the  hypotheses  that  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  overall  disclosure  with  increasing 
age,  and  that  females  would  show  increasingly  greater  dis- 
closure than  males. 


Several  studies  have  found  that  there  is  a positive 
relationship  between  disclosure  input  and  disclosure  out- 
put, and  the  present  research  strongly  supports  this. 
However,  there  was  little  support  for  the  hypothesis  that 
there  would  be  a positive  correlation  between  self-rated 
disclosure  and  disclosure  as  rated  by  others. 

Within  rating  modes,  the  data  demonstrated  the  pre- 
dicted relationship  between  self-disclosure  and  sociometric 
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choice  status.  That  Is,  there  were  generally  significant 
positive  correlations  between  self-rated  disclosure  or 
interpersonal  knowledge  and  sociometric  choice  ratings 
given  to  others  by  subjects,  and  between  other-rated  dis- 
closure or  interpersonal  knowledge  and  sociometric  choice 
status  given  to  subjects  by  these  others.  However,  self- 
rated  disclosure  to  best  same-sex  friend  was  a good  predic- 
tor of  sociometric  choice  scores  received  from  others. 

Secondary  hypotheses  dealing  with  factors  affecting 
interpersonal  knowledge  and  sociometric  choice  ratings  were 
also  tested.  The  two  scales  appeared  to  be  very  similar 
and  apparently  measure  much  the  same  factors.  Both  showed 
no  differences  attributable  to  sex  alone,  but  did  show 
significant  age  and  sex  by  age  interaction  effects.  In 
both  cases,  the  7th  grade  subjects  contributed  the  major 
part  of  the  difference,  and  possible  reasons  for  this  are 
discussed.  Another  common  finding  was  that,  with  increas- 
ing age,  females  gave  lower  ratings  and  males  gave  higher 
ratings.  No  reasons  for  this  were  apparent. 

Several  of  the  results  indicate  good  validity  for 
the  three  instruments  used  in  that  they  were  consistent 
with  previous  research  and/or  generally  accepted  facts 
about  adolescent  behavior. 


APPENDIX  A 

QUESTIONNAIRE  SAMPLES 


WHO  KNOWS  TOO 


Read  the  following  Introduction  and  Instructions  to 
yourself  as  they  are  read  aloud: 

Introduction 

People  are  different  in  how  much  they  let  other 
people  know  about  themselves.  We  want  to  find  out  just 
what  people  DO  tell,  and  what  they  prefer  not  to  tell 
about  their  likes,  dislikes,  habits,  and  so  forth. 

Naturally,  the  things  that  are  time  about  your 
personality,  your  feelings,  your  problems,  hopes,  and  ac- 
tions will  change  as  you  get  on  with  living.  Therefore, 
the  ideas  that  other  people  have  about  you  will  get  out 
of  date  from  time  to  time.  What  was  true  about  you  last 
week,  or  last  year,  may  no  longer  be  true.  When  you  see 
people  after  a long  time  and  you  want  them  to  know  you  as 
you  are  now,  you  tell  them  about  yourself  so  that  they  will 
have  a more  up-to-date  picture  of  you.  If  you  don't  want 
them  to  know,  you  don't  tell  them,  even  if  they  ask  you 
personal  questions. 

You  will  think  of  some  things  about  yourself  as 
more  personal  and  private  than  others;  people  are  very 
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different  in  what  they  think  is  all  right  and  good  to  let 
others  know  about,  and  what  they  think  is  nobody's  business 
but  their  own.  They  are  quite  different  also  in  whom  they 
choose  to  discuss  their  ideas  with  and  to  whom  they  prefer 
not  to  talk  about  these  things. 


All  of  the  Information  which  you  put  down  on  the 
questionnaire  you  are  about  to  fill  out  will  be  secret. 
Tour  name  will  not  be  used  in  any  report  and  no  teacher 
or  other  -arson  will  see  this  information  or  use  it  in 
any  way  to  grade  you.  These  questionnaires  are  not  tests 
there  are  no  "right"  or  "wrong"  answers.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  answers  you  give  are  your  own  so 
lease  be  as  honest  and  truthful  as  you  can. 


Please  turn  the  age. 


Instructions 


In  the  questionnaire  on  the  following  pages  is  a 
list  of  subjects  that  are  concerned  with  various  things 
in  your  life.  They  mention  such  areas  as  your  friends, 
likes,  dislikes,  hobbies,  and  so  forth.  Look  at  the 
exam  le  below: 


Best 

Male 

Friend 


The  subject  is  "The  place  you  would  most  like  to  visit 
in  the  United  States."  After  the  subject  are  four  columns, 
with  the  description  of  a person  at  the  top  of  each  one. 
These  versons  are  your  mother,  your  father,  your  best  male 
friend,  and  your  best  female  friend.  You  have  a pretty 
good  idea  of  how  much  you  have  let  each  of  these  people 
know  about  yourself  in  the  past,  and  how  un-to-date  their 
knowledge  about  you  is  at  present. 


What  we  want  you  to  do  is  to  show  in  the  columns 
how  much  you  have  let  each  of  these  four  people  know  this 
information  about  you.  On  the  back  of  this  questionnaire 
booklet  is  a card  titled  SCORING  SCALE  FOR  WHO  KNOWS  YOU. 
Tear  this  loose  now.  Look  at  the  scoring  scale  and  read 
the  statements  written  after  each  number  as  I read  them 
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To  fill  in  the  questionnaire,  first  decide  how  much 
you  have  let  your  MOTHER  know  about  the  subject  of  where 
you  would  most  like  to  visit  and  put  the  number  that  most 
closely  indicates  this  in  the  column  under  the  heading 
MOTHER.  Do  this  now. 

If  you  decided,  for  example,  that  you  have  told  your 
mother  quite  a bit  about  your  ideas  on  this  subject,  but 
not  everything,  then  you  would  place  a 3 in  the  space. 

If  you  have  told  her  only  a very  little,  then  a 1 would 
be  correct,  etc.  Follow  the  same  procedure  for  your 
FATHER,  BEST  MALE  FRIEND,  and  BEST  FEMALE  FRIEND.  If  one 
of  your  parents  is  not  living,  or  not  living  in  the  home 
with  you,  just  leave  that  column  blank.  Fill  in  the  other 
columns  now. 

Now  please  turn  the  page  to  the  beginning  of  the 
questionnaire.  Print  your  name,  age,  grade,  and  sex  in 
the  proper  spaces  at  the  top.  Next  look  at  the  columns 
marked  BEST  MALE  FRIEND  and  BEST  FEMALE  FRIEND.  You  will 
notice  that  there  are  spaces  above  the  columns.  Please 
think  right  now  about  who  these  two  persons  are  and  print 
their  first  names  and  the  first  letters  of  their  last 
names  in  the  proper  spaces.  These  are  the  persons  you 
should  think  of  when  filling  out  the  questionnaire. 

In  filling  out  this  questionnaire,  use  the  same 
procedure  as  you  did  with  the  example.  We  only  wish  to 
know  how  much  and  to  whom  you  have  told  these  things,  so 
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do  not  rut  down  any  answers  about  your  thoughts  on 
subjects.  When  you  finish  one  subject,  go  on  to  the  next 
until  you  have  completed  all  the  items.  There  is  no  time 
limit,  but  work  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Are  there  any 
_ questions? 

Begin  now. 

Self-Disclosure  Questionnaire  Items 

1.  What  you  dislike  about  your  overall  appearance. 

2.  The  things  about  your  appearance  that  you  like 
most,  or  are  proudest  of. 

3.  Tour  chief  health  concern,  worry,  or  problem  at 
the  present  time,  if  any. 

4.  Tour  favorite  srare-time  hobbles  or  interests 

5.  Tour  food  likes  and  dislikes. 

6.  Tour  religious  activity:  whether  or  not  you  go 
to  church,  which  one,  how  often. 

7.  Tour  personal  religious  views. 

8.  Tour  favorite  reading  materials  - kinds  of  maga- 
zines, books,  or  papers  you  usually  read. 

9.  What  really  bothers  you  at  present  about  your 
closest  friend  of  the  opposite  sex. 

10.  What  you  most  like  to  do  when  you  are  alone. 

11.  What  you  know  about  sex,  and  your  experiences 
in  this  area. 

12.  Things  about  your  own 


bother  yc 


personality  that  worry 
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13.  The  main  worries  and  difficulties  you  have  with 
your  studies. 

H.  Your  usual  or  favorite  ways  of  having  fun  with 
others . 

15.  The  names  of  the  people  who  have  most  influ- 
enced you  in  your  life. 

16.  The  happiest  times  you  have  had  - the  high  spots 
in  your  life. 

17.  What  you  believe  are  the  right  ideas  for  people 
to  have  about  sex,  and  the  right  way  to  behave. 

18.  The  kinds  of  music  you  enjoy  listening  to  most. 

19.  This  subjects  you  do  not  like  at  school. 

20.  The  sports  you  like  to  watch  most,  and  your 
favorite  teams, 

21.  The  kind  of  behavior  in  others  that  most  bo- 
thers you,  or  makes  you  mad. 

22.  The  things  about  your  father  that  you  have  most 
disliked. 

23.  The  things  about  your  mother  that  you  have  most 
disliked. 

24.  What  you  dream  about  most  - at  night  and  in 
daydreams . 

25.  The  feelings  you  have  the  most  trouble  con- 
trolling at  present  - for  example,  worry,  sadness,  anger, 
jealousy. 

26.  The  biggest  disappointment  that  you  have  had 
in  your  life. 
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27.  Your  political  views  and  beliefs  - people  you 
would  like  to  vote  for. 

26.  What  you  think  hinders  or  hurts  you  most  in 
trying  to  do  a better  Job  in  your  work  and  studies. 

29.  Your  views  on  the  segregation  of  whites  and 
Negros . 

30.  Your  thoughts  and  feelings  about  religious 
groups  other  than  your  own. 

31.  The  people  you  admire  most  in  the  public  eye, 
as  for  examnle  those  in  politics,  arts,  literature,  sports. 

32.  The  things  you  can  do  well,  as  in  arts  and  crafts, 
mechanics,  carpentry,  musical  instruments,  dancing. 

33.  The  names  of  the  persons  of  the  opposite  sex 
you  have  liked  very  much  or  been  in  love  with. 

34.  Your  money  situation:  allowance,  savings,  money 
from  Jobs,  what  you  owe. 

35.  The  places  you  have  traveled  in  your  life: 
cities,  states,  countries. 

36.  Your  sleep  patterns:  when  you  usually  go  to  bed, 
whether  or  not  you  have  trouble  sleeping,  what  you  do  when 
you  can't  sleep,  when  you  usually  awaken. 

37.  Your  favorite  television  programs,  and  your  gripes 
about  TV. 

38.  What  you  want  to  be  and  do  when  you  are  grown. 

39.  The  groups,  clubs,  or  organizations  you  have 
been  a member  of. 

40.  Your  likes  and  dislikes  in 
coffee,  coke. 


drinks,  such  as  milk, 


SCORING  SCALE  FOR  WHO  KNOWS  TOO 


0 - This  person  DOESN'T  KNOW  ME  in  this  area  right  now, 
because  I haven't  told  him  or  her  or  let  them  know  in 
other  ways. 

1 - This  person  KNOWS  ONLY  A SMALL  AMOUNT  about  me  in 
this  area  right  now,  because  I have  let  him  know  only  a 
little . 

2 - This  person  HAS  A GENERAL  IDEA  about  me  in  this  area 
right  now,  but  his  idea  of  me  is  not  complete  or  up-to- 
date. 

3 - This  person  HAS  A PRETTY  GOOD  PICTURE  of  me  in  this 
area  right  now,  as  I have  told  him  a great  deal  of  up- 
to-date  information. 

K - This  person  FOLLY  KNOWS  ME  as  I now  am  in  this  area, 
because  I have  talked  about  this  subject  to  him  fully  in 
the  recent  past,  and  things  have  not  changed. 

X - I have  lied  or  mis-represented  myself  about  this  to 
this  person,  or  I would  not  tell  this  to  this  person  even 


if  he  asked 


WHOM  DO  YOU  LIKE? 
INSTRUCTIONS 


On  the  following  page,  you  will  find  a list  of  all 
your  classmates,  along  with  seven  spaces  after  each  name. 
These  seven  spaces  have  short  labels  at  the  top  of  the  page 
which  stand  for  different  areas  in  which  you  are  to  rate 
these  people.  These  areas  are: 

!•  LEADING  CROWD  - How  does  this  person  rank  as  a 
member  of  the  leading  crowd,  the  best  or  most  popular 
group? 


2-  WANT  TO  BE  LIKE  - How  does  this  person  rank  as 
someone  you  would  want  to  be  like? 

3-  CHOOSE  A3  A FRIEND  - How  does  this  person  rank 
as  someone  you  would  choose  as  a close  friend  or  pal? 

A-  CHOOSE  AS  A LEADER  - How  does  this  person  rank 
as  someone  you  would  choose  as  a leader,  such  as  class 
president  or  student  council  representative? 

5.  SHARE  SECRET  WITH  - How  does  this  person  rank 
as  someone  you  would  be  willing  to  share  a secret  with? 

6.  KNOWS  ABOUT  TOU  - How  does  this  person  rank  as 
someone  who  knows  things  about  you? 

7-  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  - How  does  this  person  rank  as 
someone  whom  you  know  things  about? 

Now  look  on  the  back  of  your  questionnaire  booklet 
and  tear  off  the  card  titled  "Scoring  Scale  for  Whom  Do 
You  Like".  Look  at  the  scale  and  read  the  statements 
written  after  each  number. 
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Next,  look  at  the  example  given  below: 


1.  John  Doe 


ICBO  D 


LI1  I 


CHOOSE  CHOOSE 
AS  A AS  A 
FRIEND  LEADER 


T~ 


WITH 


KNOWS  YOU 
ABOUT  KNOW 
YOU  ABOUT 


The  rater  felt  that  John  Dee  ranked  very  high  aa  a 
member  of  the  leading  crowd,  so  he  gave  him  a 4 in  that 
column.  He  felt  John  was  only  average  as  a person  he  would 
choose  to  be  like,  so  he  gave  him  a 2 in  this  column.  The 
rater  filled  in  the  other  columns  in  the  same  way. 

To  complete  your  questionnaire,  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure. For  each  person  on  the  list,  decide  how  he  or  she 
ranks  in  each  of  the  areas  and  then  give  him  or  her  the 
scores  from  the  scoring  scale  which  most  closely  resemble 
this. 


You  need  not  rate  yourself  on  this  form,  so  leave 
the  spaces  after  your  own  name  blank.  Remember,  we  want 
your  own  opinions  and  feelings  as  to  how  you  feel  these 
people  rate,  not  how  you  think  others  might  rate  them. 

Now,  please  turn  the  page  to  the  beginning  of  the 
questionnaire.  Print  your  name,  sex,  and  school  in  the 
proper  spaces  at  the  top.  Begin  at  the  first  name  and 
complete  all  of  the  items.  There  is  no  time  limit,  but 
work  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Begin  now. 
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SCORING  SCALE  FOR  WHOM  DO  YOU  T.tvb 

0 - This  person  ranks  VERY  LOW  in  this  area. 

1 - This  person  ranks  BELOW  AVERAGE  in  this  area. 

2 - This  person  ranks  JBST  ABOUT  AVERAGE  in  this 

3 - This  person  ranks  ABOVE  AVERAGE  in  this  area. 

4 - This  person  ranks  VERY  HIGH  in  this  area. 


APPENDIX  B 
SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLES 


TABLE  7 


MEANS  AND  DIFFERENCES  IN  SELF-DISCLOSURE  AS  A 
FUNCTION  OF  SEX:  SAMPLE  B 


TABLE  S 


MEANS  AND  DIFFERENCES  IN  SELF-DISCLOSURE  TO  PARENTS 
AS  A FUNCTION  OF  GRADE  AND  SEX:  SAMPLE  B 


TABLE  9 


MEANS  AND  DIFFERENCES  FOR 
GRADE  FOR  SELF-DISCLOSURE 


FEMALES  AS  A FUNCTION 
TO  PARENTS:  SAMPLE  B 


OF 


Grade 

Grade 

t of  differences  between  grades 

6 

8 

10 

12 

i 

98,68 

0.67  NS 

!:8  !i 

m a 

8:8  81 

8 

10 

12 

108.09 

101.96 

100.00 

0.85  NS 
0.18  NS 
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TABLE  10 


MEANS  AND  DIFFERENCES  FOR  MALES  AS  A FUNCTION  OF  GRADE 
FOR  SELF-DISCLOSURE  TO  PARENTS:  SAMPLE  B 


Br.4. 

t of  differences  between  grades 

6 

8 

10 

12 

i 

8 

10 

12 

97.04 

95.09 

69.56 

101.57 

66.81 

0.20  NS 

2.88  .01 

2.81  .01 

0.47  NS 
0.71  NS 
3.52  .001 

2.87  .01 
2.99  .01 

0.29  NS 
3.65  .001 

TABLE  11 


MEANS  AND  DIFFERENCES  IN  SELF-DISCLOSURE  TO  FRIENDS 
AS  A FUNCTION  OF  GRADE:  SAMPLE  B 


ar.J. 

t of  difference  between  grades 

6 

8 

10 

12 

6 

8 

10 

12 

74.58 

74.93 
73.29 
97.14 

97.94 

0.05  NS 

0.19  NS 
0.27  NS 

3.42  .01 

3.65  .001 
3.92  .001 

3.58  .001 

3.79  .001 
4.06  .001 

0.13  NS 

TABLE  17 

MEANS  AND  DIFFERENCES  IN  DISCLOSURE  TO  MOTHER  AS 
A FUNCTION  OF  GRADE:  SAMPLE  A 


103.85 

8C.71 

85.92 


6.41  .001 
0.53  NS 
1.94  NS 
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t of  differences  between  m 


103.85 

80.71 

85.92 

78.65 


6.41 

0.53 

1.94 


TABLE  20 


MEANS  AND  DIFFERENCES  IN  DISCLOSURE  TO  MALE  FRIEND 
AS  A FUNCTION  OF  GRADE:  SAMPLE  E 


o„a. 

Target 

t of  differences  between  means 

6 

8 

10 

12 

i 

8 

10 

12 

70.32 

83.08 

70.29 

98.25 

91.38 

2.05  .05 

0.00  NS 
2.29  .05 

4.32  .001 

2.58  .05 
4.67  .001 

3.19  .01 

1.39  NS 

3.39  .01 
1.06  NS 

TABLE  21 


MEANS  AND  DIFFERENCES  IN  DISCLOSURE  TO  FEMALE  FRIEND  AS 
A FUNCTION  OF  GRADE;  SAMPLEB 


c,.d. 

Target 

t of  differences  between  means 

6 

8 

10 

i 

8 

10 

12 

76.29 

96.04 

104.50 

1.97  NS 

0.41  NS 
1.70  NS 

2.66  .01 
4.89  .001 
3.30  .01 

3.89  .001 

6.31  .001 
4.54  .001 

1.31  NS 
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22* 

t of  differences  between  grades 

7 

9 

11 

5 

7 

9 

11 

1.4073 

.8283 

1.3846 

1.3007 

3.56  .001 

0.14  NS 
3. a .01 

0.62  NS 
2.91  .01 
0.49  NS 

TABLE  29 


S’ 

t of  differences  between  grades 

7 

9 

11 

5 

7 

9 

11 

1.5789 

.9165 

1.5476 

1.4181 

3.77  .001 

0.18  NS 
3.59  .001 

0.87  NS 
2.71  .01 
0.70  NS 

1.5613 

.9226 

1.5492 

1.4262 


t of  dlfferencaa  between  grades 
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TABLE  31 


MEANS  AND  DIFFERENCES  AS  A FUNCTION  OF  GRADE  AND 
SEX  FOR  SUBJECT'S  RATING  OF  HOW  WELL  HE  IS  KNOWN 
B7  HIS  CUSS 


Grads 

Male 

mean 

Female 

mean 

Differ- 

« 

* 

5 

7 

9 

11 

1.1005 

.9094 

1.6092 

1.4798 

1.7142 

i:88 

1.1216 

0.6137 

0.1621 

0.4492 

0.3582 

2.65 

1*94 

1.40 

.01 

NS 

NS 

NS 

TABLE  32 


MKA*S  AND  DIFFERENCES  FOR  MALES  AS  „ 

FOR  SUBJECT'S  RATING  OF  HOW  WELL  HE  IS  KNOWN 
CUSS 


FUNCTION  OF  GRADE 


b of  differences  between  grades 


1.1005 

.9094 

1.6092 

1.4798 


i 1.64  NS 
. 2.47  .05 
0.56  NS 


GRADE  FOR  SUBJECT'S  RATING  0 


Grade 

»r.d. 

t differences  between  grades 

7 

9 

11 

5 

7 

9 

U 

1.7142 

i:38 

1.1216 

4.18  .001 

2.40  .05 

1.78  NS 

2.31  .05 
1.46  NS 
0.15  NS 
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TABLE  34 


MEANS  AND  DIFFERENCES  AS  A FUNCTION  OF  GRADE  AND 
SEX  FOR  SUBJECT'S  RATING  OF  HOW  WELL  HE  KNOWS 
HIS  CUSS 


Grade 

Male 

mean 

Differ- 

. 

* 

5 

7 

9 

11 

1.2899 

1.0H2 

1.9969 

1.5347 

1.8680 

0.8188 

1.0984 

1.3015 

0.5781 

0.1954 

0.8985 

0.2332 

2.31 

O.78 

3.59 

0.84 

.05 

NS 

.001 

NS 

TABLE  35 


Grade 

Grade 

mean 

t of  differences  between  grades 

7 

9 

11 

5 

7 

9 

11 

1.2899 

l!99<>9 

1.5347 

1.10  NS 

2.83  .01 
3.93  .001 

0.98  NS 
2.08  .05 
1.84  NS 

TABLE  36 


MEANS  AND  DIFFERENCES  FOR  FEMALES  AS  A FUNCTION  OF 
GRADE  FOR  SUBJECT'S  RATING  OF  HOW  WELL  HE  KNOWS 
HIS  CUSS 


t of  differences  between  grades 


1.8680 

0.8188 

1.0984 

1.3015 


2.04  .05 
1.74  NS 
0.73  NS 
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ME^oT^lL5irFERENCES  43  A ACTION  OF  GRADE  TOR 
SOCIOMETRIC  CHOICE  SCORES  GIVER  AND  RECEIVED 


t of  differences  between  grades 


0.42  NS 
4.28  .001 
0.85  NS 


Grade  Male  Female  Differ- 


7.17 

5.41 

8.73 

9.31 


9.40 

5.37 

6.86 

7.86 


2.23 

0.04 

1.87 

1.45 


2.48 

0.04 

2.08 

1.46 


Grade 

Grade 

mean 

t of  differences  between  grades 

7 

9 

11 

5 

7 

9 

11 

7.17 

5.41 

8.73 

9.31 

1.95  NS 

1.79  NS 
3.82  .001 

2.38  .05 
4.49  .001 
0.64  NS 

100 


- of  differences  between  grades 


2.82  .01  1.54 
1.65  NS  2.49 
1.00 
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